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WAR AND THE EARLY CHURCH 


We have seen' that the idea of war as the instrument of 
God’s judgment permeates the Bible from Genesis to the 
Apocalypse. It is the ruling idea which gives unity and 
consistency to the most ‘ militarist ’’ as well as to the most 
‘pacifist’ passages of Scripture, diverse historical situa- 
tions and epochs calling forth diverse applications of that 
dominant conception. It now remains to suggest that this 
same idea has dominated the authentic Christian idea of 


| war and attitude towards war throughout the changing cir- 


cumstances of the situation of the Christian Church in the 
world. For just as this conception dominates the Scrip- 
tures from Genesis to the Apocalypse, so it has ever been 
uppermost in the authentic mind of the Church from the 
Apocaly pse—which foresees wars as the outcome of the out- 
pouring of the ‘ vials full of the wrath of God ’—to Bene- 
dict XV—who, in September, 1914, cried, ‘We beg and 
implore . . . all the sons of the Church . . . to beg that God, 


_ mindful of His mercy, may lay aside this scourge of anger 


with which He inflicts on the people the penalty of their 


| sins.’ 


But just as, as we have previously said, we must avoid 
expecting to find in the Scriptures ready-made solutions to 
our present problems, so, if we would scan the pages of 
Christian history for light in our present perplexities, we 
must beware of expecting to find in them exact precedents 


for our present attitudes and conduct. The argument 
_ from historical precedent is a perilous one unless conducted 





with logical rigour. Because Our Lord praised the faith 
of the Roman centurion, it does not immediately follow 





* See Wa ars and Rumours of Wars (BLACKFRIARS, June, 1939). 
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that He approves of the war-preparations of the British or 
the Italian High Command. Because He urged His dis- 
ciples to have nothing to do with the defence of besieged 
Jerusalem, it does not immediately follow that we may not 
‘fight for Danzig.’ Because there were many early Chris- 
tians in the Roman legions, it does not immediately follow 
that a Christian’s place to-day is in the British militia or 
in Goering’s air force. Because many other early Chris- 
tians declined to serve in the Roman legions, it does not 
immediately follow that every Christian to-day should seek 
to be registered as a conscientious objector. Because 
medieval theologians elaborated the conception of the just 
war, we cannot immediately assume that that conception 
is likely to be realised to-morrow, and because it may seem 
to us highly improbable that that conception will be 
realised, we may not jump to the conclusion that we would 
be justified in contracting out of the whole situation. If 
we would obtain any light from history for our guidance 
in our present perplexities, it is not enough to ascertain 
that this or that great figure of Christian history did this 
or said that, we must seek the reasons and the circumstances 
that motivated his words or his actions, and see just how 
far those reasons and circumstances are applicable to our- 
selves in our own particular circumstances at the present 
time. 

There is an immense literature on the history of the 
Christian attitude towards war.* It is not our purpose in 
these pages to rehearse it, still less to supplement the vast 
amount of study and research which historians have already 
devoted to the subject. But it may be permitted, and not 





? For the bibliography see that at the end of T. Orotolan’s 
article Guerre in La Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique. 
This article itself provides an excellent summary. Among the 
numerous works published subsequently, special mention must 
be made of The Catholic Tradition of the Law of Nations by 
John Eppstein published for the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace by Messrs. Burns, Oates & Washbourne in 1935. 
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without use, to offer some random reflections on their find- 
ings, particularly with a view to suggesting some of their 
implications for ourselves at the present time. 

A study of this work of the historians suggests that the 
history of the Christian attitude towards war falls into three 
main periods, corresponding to the three main ‘ situations ’ 
in which the Christian Church has found itself to be con- 
fronted by civil society as embodied in the State. The first 
period is that in which the Christian Church was a small 
but growing and distinctive minority in a pagan society and 
under pagan government. ‘The second, which opens with 
the conversion of Constantine, is that of what Maritain 
calls the ‘ sacral’ State, in which society and the State were 
officially Christian and in which the potestas indirecta (at 
least) of the Church in secular affairs was recognised in 
theory and to varying extents in practice. The third 
period dates from the gradual break-up of medieval unity, 
the dissolution of the idea of the unique Empire, and the 
tise of the independent sovereign ‘lay’ States.* None of 
these three periods will be found to begin and end 
abruptly. In particular, the transition from the ‘ medieval ’ 
to the ‘ modern’ situation has been a long evolution whose 
beginnings may be traced back into the heart of the middle 
ages and whose process is not yet perhaps quite fully accom- 
plished. Moreover, it is not immediately that the Chris- 
tian consciousness is able to take full stock of the change in 
the situation in which it finds itself and of all the implica- 
tions of that change. A long process of adaptation and re- 
adjustment will be necessary, involving a persistence in one 
period of the assumptions of the past which, perhaps, are 
no longer relevant. 

The first period, that of the early Church under the 





** The general attitude of ‘‘ the world ’’ towards the Church 
founded by Christ was at first an attempt of stamping her out ; 
secondly of enslaving her; thirdly of denying her claims.’ Dr, 
H. C, E. Zacharias, BLACKFRIARS, August, 1939, p. 568, 
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pagan Empire, offers many obvious and striking parallels 
to our own. Then as now Christians were in a position 
in which they could or would exercise no influence on the 
conduct of public affairs. Decisions of State, decisions re- 
garding the waging or the conduct of a war, were made 
without their being consulted. The question of the justice 
of a war, therefore, affected them only in so far as their 
individual participation might be affected. Their attitude 
to the wars of their times and to the problem of their par- 
ticipation, their acceptance or non-acceptance of military 
service, the extent to which they conformed or did not con- 
form to current civil law and custom, might well be ex- 
pected to be full of instruction to ourselves. 

And so indeed, within limits, it is. A study of the sources 
reveals certain evident facts which are highly relevant to 
our own problem. Following the injunctions of the Gos- 
pels and the Apostles, the obligation of obedience to the 
civil authority was universally recognised among Catholic 
Christians. So too was the desirability, so far as this was 
possible, of conforming with current and local custom. 
There seems no warrant for the idea that the early Chris- 
tians would retire to the catacombs from choice rather than 
from necessity, nor is there any evidence that they con- 
ceived of ‘ non-participation’ as an ideal to be aimed at 
rather than as an occasional obligation which could not 
be avoided. ‘The Apologists went to great pains to pro- 
test, not only that the Christian Church was no subversive 
movement which endangered the State or its existing in- 
stitutions, but that Christians were of all men the most 
loyal and patriotic, the most grateful for the achievements 
of the Pax Romana and the most zealous for its mainten- 
ance. It was Tertullian himself, the sternest critic of the 





“The principal data for the attitude of Christians to war 
during this period will be found collected in Mgr. Batiffol’s 
L’Eglise et le Droit de Guerre, and by Abbot Cabrol in his 
article Militarisme in the Dictionnaire d’Archéologie Chrétienne. 
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alleged compromises of his fellow-Christians with their en- 
vironment, who protested, ‘We are your shipmates, your 
fellow-soldiers; with you (pagans) we lead the life of the 
country and the life of trade; indeed, in all the arts we are 
intermingled ’ (Apology, 42). Nor was this anxiety to con- 
form a mere temporizing; it was ‘for Christ’s sake.’ We 
may see in it a realization of the implications of the Incar- 
nation; it was not forgotten either that the Apostle who 
was civis sanctorum et domesticus Dez did not cease thereby 
to be civis romanus (Acts xii, 29), and homo juda@us a Tarso 
Cilicia, non ignote civitatis municeps (Acts xxi, 39). 

Yet it was universally recognised also that this obedience 
and conformity could not, in the existing circumstances, be 
unrestricted for the faithful Christian. ‘There was a sphere 
in which the obligation of obedience and conformity was 
universally recognised among Catholic Christians; there 
was also a sphere in which obedience and conformity was 
manifestly impossible. The paying of taxes came clearly 
in the first category; any implication in idolatrous ceremo- 
nies, whether of the Emperor or of the older gods, came 
clearly in the second. But between these two extremes, 
concerning which no controversy was possible, there was a 
sphere concerning which there was considerable dispute. 
And in this sphere was precisely the question of military 
service. Tertullian hinted cautiously at the difficulty when 
he asked, ‘ For what wars should we not be fit, not eager, 
even with unequal forces, we who so willingly yield our- 
selves to the sword, if in our religion it were not counted 
better to be slain than to slay?’ (ibid. 37). Yet in the pre- 
vious sentence he tells us that Christians were everywhere 
to be found, even in the fortresses and camps, and a few 
pages before he had prayed for ‘brave armies’ for the 
Emperor. 

The question of the ‘conscientious objection’ of the 
early Christians to military service has received consider- 
able attention from scholars. As a result of their researches 
it emerges pretty clearly that numerically abstention from 
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military service on specifically Christian grounds of con. 
science was the exception, though not an uncommon excep. 
tion, rather than the rule, and one celebrated case (that of 
St. Maximilianus) is recorded in which this fact was re. 
marked upon by the pagan magistrate himself. It seems 
certain that, from the beginning, the number of Christians 
who served in the Roman legions was greater than the 
number of Christian ‘conscientious objectors.’ On the 
other hand, misgivings on the subject among Christians 
were widespread and even normal, and, as Mgr. de Mayol 
de Lupé has recently remarked, it would be untrue to sup- 
pose that ‘ cette horreur de l’armée fit seulement le cas de 
quelques exaltés.’ * 

The reasons for this ‘ horror of the army’ were serious 
and manifold, and not all of them had anything to do with 
Christian beliefs and views about war. Most serious were 
the idolatrous or semi-idolatrous ceremonial practices in 
which the Roman legionary was compelled to participate. 
We know from Tertullian’s De Corona Militis of the hot 
controversies which these engendered among Christians; 
and the fact that many Christians who would not tolerate 
a Christian’s joining the army were content that those sol- 
diers who were converted should remain in it, suggests that 
the worship of the Emperor which was part of the ‘ join- 
ing up’ ritual was a paramount objection in their minds.‘ 
But this difficulty was often evaded, with or without the 
connivance of the authorities, and was eventually to be 
solved by the formation of distinct Christian legions which 
did not participate in the State religion. ‘Though we have 
no explicit record of the fact, the appalling conditions of 
legalised immorality which prevailed in the Roman army 





5 Les actes des martyrs . . . in La Revue des Etudes Latines 
(1939, 1). 

* For Tertullian himself, however, after his defection from the 
Catholic Chuch, there was no alternative for the soldier convert 
except desertion or martyrdom (De Corona, 11). 
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consequently upon the enforcement of celibacy must also 
have weighed heavily on the Christian’s mind quite inde- 
pendently of his beliefs regarding Christian duties with re- 
spect to war. 

It is, however, certain that these considerations were not 
the only ones which caused Christians to hesitate in en- 
rolling. ‘There was a school of thought, represented not- 
ably by Lactantius, which was in the strictest sense Chris- 
tian-pacifist, holding all use of force to be incompatible in 
any circumstance with the Christian calling and the injunc- 
tions of the Gospels.’. Many more, who would not go so 
far as this, were clearly uneasy at the idea of Christian par- 
ticipation in warfare. Origen’s exposition in response to 
the challenge of Celsus is perhaps the most instructive. It 
is noteworthy that Celsus appears to take it for granted that 
Christians will not serve in the army, and Origen makes no 
attempt to disillusion him on that score. He will not have 
it that Old Testament militarism justifies Christian parti- 
cipation in warfare, for the Kingdom of God has now be- 
come dissociated with any earthly kingdom or army. He 
expounds the new pacific apostolate of the Kingdom of God 
whose spread is to be accomplished not by force but by 
submission to force. At the same time he vigorously pro- 
tests Christian patriotism and loyalty to the Empire. He 
allows even that ‘ Soldiers can fight in a just cause’; a just 
war consists in ‘ battles for the defence of the fatherland ’; 
and Christians may pray ‘ that whatever is opposed to those 
who act justly may be destroyed.’ He insists that the 





"Its attitude was formulated in the Canons of Hippolytus 
(of doubful date and origin), Canon 13 runs: ‘ Soldiers may 
not kill, even if ordered to do so.’ And Canon 14: ‘ No Chris- 
tian ought to volunteer for military service nor become a soldier 
unless forced to do so by his ruler. Let him who bears the 
sword beware lest he shed blood. If he has shed blood let him 
be excluded from the mysteries until he be purified by making 
amends with tears and grief,’ 
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prayers of the Christians may be more effective in securing 
victory than the arms of pagans. But that Christians may 
themselves fight he wil] not admit.* Inconsistent this may 
be; and as Mr. Eppstein says, * The transition from praying 
for victory to striving physically for victory was bound to 
come: it came so soon as the conversion of the Empire first 
obliged the Christian Church to share responsibility for 
the public acts of the state.’ But Origen’s statement of the 
case is significant for its recognition that the pacific charac- 
ter of the technique of the Kingdom in its propagation 
among men does not necessarily mean the condemnation 
of the use of force or even the waging of war on the politi- 
cal plain. Those who would justify their acceptance of 
military service would doubtless recall, as St. Augustine 
and the Schoolmen were later to argue, that Christ Him- 
self had employed force (though not inflicted bloodshed) in 
the Temple, and that so far from suggesting that the mili- 
tary calling was an immoral one, His Precursor had en- 
joined soldiers to be ‘ content with their pay’ (Lk. iii, 14). 

It would seem a fair summing up of the attitude of the 
early Christians towards the question of their participation 
in war to say that there was a considerable divergence be- 
tween theory and practice. In theory and on paper the 
weight of authority is heavily against participation; in prac- 
tice the number of ‘ conscientious objectors,’ though not in- 
considerable, appears to have been relatively small. And 
the evidence that the Christian legionaries were by no 
means all unprincipled temporisers is overwhelming. It 
does, however, emerge quite clearly that the question was 
at least an open one; military service was not a thing which 
the Christian could render in blind obedience and unques- 
tioning subservience on the strength of the command of the 
civil authority alone. 





* The relevant passages of the Contra Celsum are quoted by 
Eppstein, The Catholic Tradition of the Law of Nations, pp. 


41 qq. 
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Further than this it is difficult to draw any definitive con- 
clusions which are immediately relevant to us at the pre- 
sent time. But one fundamental difference between the 

sition of the early Christian and our own must not be 
overlooked. The Roman Empire during the early days 
of the Christian era was not one state among many; her 
army was not one army among many. The Roman Empire 
was, it was supposed, the whole world—the orbis romanus. 
For the early Christian, even for the pacifist Lactantius, 
the end of the Empire would be the end of the world. 
Loyalty to the Empire was not loyalty to one government 
among many governments, it was loyalty to the pax romana 
which had rendered the spread of Christianity possible. 
The Christians were deeply persuaded, sometimes one 
might think obsessed, with this thought of the providential 
function of the ‘Roman world’ and the religious obliga- 
tion of its maintenance. Correspondingly, the Roman army 
was something essentially different from the army of a 
modern State. In theory, and to a considerable extent in 
practice, it was nearer the modern idea of a police-force 
than that of an army. It was in no sense an instrument of 
international policy. Its function was to preserve order, 
to repress sedition, to ensure the security of frontiers which 
were not the borderlands of other nations but the outposts 
of ‘the world.’ In a very real sense, the function of the 
army was to preserve peace; not in the sense of the modern 
politician of intimidating others into not making war, but 
in the very real sense of preserving from disruption the 
existing unity, the tranquillitas ordinis, of the whole world. 
This idea of the World-Empire was to dominate Christian 
thought on war long after it had ceased to be a reality. In 
seeking precedents, therefore, from the thought and con- 
duct of earlier Christians we must be on our guard lest we 
use such terms as war, army, soldier, even patria, in a 
wholly different sense from that in which they could have 
understood it. 

For the early Christian the question of international war 
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between equal sovereign States simply did not arise, for it 
did not exist. His horror of war was horror of the use of 
violence even for the maintenance of internal order and 
peace. Of the goodness of the end, and of its claims upon 
the collaboration of Christians, he had no doubt. But he 
questioned the legitimacy and even the value of violence 
as a means for attaining that end. Even when, as with 
Origen, he would allow that non-Christians might legiti- 
mately fight, he would question whether Christians might 
join them. He was persuaded that the distinctively 
Christian contribution to the maintenance of the pax 
romana was a distinctively pacific one, a spiritual contribu- 
tion more potent than that of arms. So Justin Martyr: 


More than all other men are we your helpers and allies in pro- 
moting peace, seeing we believe that it is impossible for the 
wicked, the covetous, the conspirator, or yet the virtuous, to 
escape the attention of God (Apol. 16). 


Nevertheless: 


It is not right to answer fighting with fighting, nor does God 
wish us to imitate the wicked ; for He has exhorted us to lead all 
men away from the shame and cupidity of wickedness by 
patience and gentleness (ibid. 16). 


And he goes on to draw attention to the victories which this 
pacific method had already achieved in consolidating the 
peace of the Empire So likewise Origen assures Celsus: 


By our prayers we vanquish the demons who stir up war . 
and disturb the peace; in this way we are more helpful to the 
kings than those who go into the field to fight for them... 
None fight better for the king than we do. We do not indeed 
fight under him, even though he may require us to do so; but 
we fight on his behalf, forming a special army — an army of 
piety — by offering our prayers to God (Contra Celsum, VIII, 
73): 


All this notwithstanding, we know from the celebrated 
letter of Marcus Aurelius to the Senate that there were 
already many Christian legionaires by the time of the legio 
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fulminata (A.D. 174), and that even these manifested their 
hatred of armed force and their preference for specifically 
Christian and spiritual weapons.* 

Individual Christians might indeed enlist, and enlist 
they did in increasing numbers as the period progressed, 
as the idea of an imminent parousia receded, as the neces- 
sity for maintaining the pax romana in the interests of 
Christianity itself became more apparent. But the disso- 
ciation of the Church as a whole from warlike methods con- 
tinued to be proclaimed, and the pacific character of the 
distinctively Christian contribution to the maintenance of 
peace and order to be emphasised, even in the ranks of the 
army itself. 

Justin (Apol. I, xii, Il, xv) and Tertullian (Apol. xxi) 
had deemed it impossible that Czsar should ever be Chris- 
tian, and that Christians themselves would have to assume 





* The authenticity of the letter is unimportant so long as it 
witnesses to the current idea of what a Christian legionary 
should be. Mr. Eppstein translates: ‘ When therefore I had 
compared myself and the number of my men with the hordes of 
the barbarian enemy, | betook myself to pray to the Gods of my 
fathers. But, since they neglected me and I saw to what straits 
my forces were reduced, I called out of the ranks those whom we 
call Christians, and, having questioned them, I perceived what 
a great multitude of them there were and I raged against them : 
which indeed I should not have done, because I afterwards per- 
ceived their power. For they did not begin with the contempla- 
tion of spears or arms or trumpets (which is hateful to them 
because of the God which they keep in their conscience ; for it 
seems as if these men, whom we suspect of being atheists, have 
a God residing of his own will in their conscience), but prostrat- 
ing themselves upon the ground they prayed not only for me 
but also for the whole army, that they might slake our present 
hunger and thirst. For we had had not water for five days, be- 
cause it was utterly lacking; and we were in the midst of Ger- 
many and in the enemy’s country. But no sooner had they 
knelt upon the ground and invoked the God whom I knew not, 
than a most cooling rain fell straight from heaven upon us, but 
upon the enemies of the Romans lightning and hail.’ 
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command of the Roman army and direct the policy of the 
Roman imperium. Yet to the power of Christian arms of 
prayer, and to the favour of the Christians’ God, Constan- 
tine attributed his victory over sedition at the Milevan 
Bridge and his consequent restoration of Roman unity and 
order. He believed that, not by force of arms, but ‘ By 
the aid of this salutary token of strength [the XP symbol] 
I have freed my city from the yoke of tyranny and restored 
to the Roman Senate and People their ancient splendour 
and glory.’ The pacific contribution of the Christians to 
the pax romana had an unlooked-for result; the necessity 
for the assumption by Christians themselves of the direc- 
tion of public policy and the maintenance of the unity and 
peace of the orbis romanus. . It was a new epoch to which 
only slowly they adjusted themselves. It meant a thinking- 
out anew of the whole problem of the Christian attitude 
to war under the conditions of the new responsibilities 
which providence had called upon them to assume. In- 
spired by the fundamental postulate of war as the instru- 
ment of divine justice, it was to lead to the elaboration of 
the lofty medieval conception of the * just war.’?° 


Vicror White, O.P. 





*° An article will follow on the medieval theory of the ‘ just 
war’ and its present relevance and irrelevance. 
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WORSHIP AND FAMILY LIFE 


To write on worship and family life is nearly as great 
an undertaking as to outline the world-wide process from 
its coming out from God in creation to its return to Him 
in praise and love. For God created the worid that He 
might be worshipped and praised in an unending hymn 
of love by His creatures, of whom the highest in this world 
is man. Man is not only the figurehead of creation; he 
is, with the divine assistance, the continual promoter of 
this same creation; and it is in the family, above all, that 
he exercises this noble right to co-operate in the work of 
God. ‘The family is in a sense the hub of creation, and 
the very raison d’étre of creation is worship. Even the 
natural family has an intimate touch of the divine in it, 
for does not God co-operate by an immediate act of crea- 
tion in the production of every human soul? The first 
unmeaning cry of the newly-born child is in reality a cry 
of praise for the Omnipotent Creator. 

We are concerned here especially with Christian mar- 
riage and Christian family lite in which all the natural 
aspects of divine worship, voiced consciously or uncon- 
sciously by these co-operators in God’s creative act, are 
raised to a higher order and united by grace to the worship 
offered by the only-begotten Son of God, made Man that 
He might harmonize the discordant notes and restore to 
God a perfect Hosanna and Alleluia. 

There is scarcely any need to follow the general didac- 
tic rule of beginning with definitions, of outlining what 
is meant by worship and what is meant by family life. 
Attention should be called, however, to the derivation of 
our word ‘ worship,’ since it was originally connected with 
what was ‘ worth while,’ with ‘ worthiness,’ so that the act 
of worship is the recognition of what is worthy and, above 
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all, the recognition of that which is ultimately the only 
worthy thing, namely God, the supremely worshipful. If 
the family is the essential unit in human creation, the 
family must recognise the worth of God and pay Him that 
generosity of worship which creation calls for. This must 
be the primary business of the family as such, as well as 
of the individuals that make up the families. 

The foundation stone of Christian family life is laid 
when the man and woman stand at the altar rails and, 
with God’s blessing and grace, become two in one flesh. 
Marriage was raised by Christ to the status of a sacrament, 
giving special supernatural aids for special needs of family 
life. God is, as it were, the divine sculptor, fashioning 
an image of Himself in stone, and He uses different kinds 
of tools for different parts of the work, seven differently 
shaped chisels to work on men’s souls. One of these is 
Matrimony. 

As a Sacrament, marriage stands with Holy Orders as one 
of the two structures supporting the Church, the Mystical 
Body of Christ. Indeed, from the time of St. Augustine 
the Church’s teachers have constantly drawn attention to 
the parallel between these two sacraments, because they 
both produce something permanent in the soul which is 
a constant title to grace and both, in different ways, work 
for ‘the edification of the body of Christ,’ as St. Paul 
called the ,building and development of the Church. At 
his ordination the priest has a character stamped on his 
soul which, if he is well-disposed, will be a constant source 
of grace enabling him not only to enter fully into the wor- 
ship of the Masses he offers, but also to assist other people 
in their ascent, by worship, to God. But the priest can 
also abuse this character; he can stifle its activity as regards 
his own personal sanctification, as a miser abuses the 
wealth he amasses. So, too, in the sacrament of matrimony, 
a title is given to those graces specially required in family 
life; but it is above all a sacrament of unity of husband 
and wife, unity of the family, expressing itself in a united 
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and continuous act of worship, just as the Church is wholly 
and completely joined to Christ and with Him offers the 
One Sacrifice to God.’ But this source of grace and wor- 
ship in the family can be abused, neglected, stifled, so 
that it becomes inoperative. 

In this sacrament is found the source of unity between 
husband and wile, but the effects of matrimonial grace are 
not used up in simply welding these two together like some 
spiritual cement causing the two parts to adhere and be- 
come static, content with the initial unity it has achieved. 
The sacrament of matrimony is far more dynamic; it gives 
a grace which is intended to blossom into family life and 
activity in the family; a life and activity, therefore, not of 
two separate people but of a unit. And the primary acti- 
vity of this unit, as brought into being by the sacrament, 
is the praise and worship of God in the supernatural order. 
This dynamism of family grace is, of course, to be found 
above all in the chief goal of marriage, without which 
family life is a truncated life, namely the birth and up- 
bringing of children. 

Marriage, as a sacrament, is a safeguard for the con- 
tinuation of the Church, since it binds the Christian family 
into one with the view to bringing forth and bringing up 
children to praise and worship the Creator. The Christian 
mother and father co-operate in providing more mouths to 
sing the praises of God in spirit and in truth. This is one 
of the fundamental bonds between worship and family 
life. 

Perhaps we may be permitted to quote at some length 
from the Encyclical on Christian Marriage: ‘Amongst the 





*St. Thomas says: ‘ Matrimony at least in its signification 
touches this sacrament (the Eucharist) in so far as it signifies 
the union of Christ with the Church, of which union the 
Eucharist is a figure; hence the Apostle says ‘‘This is a great 
Sacrament, but I speak in Christ and in the Church.’’ ’ (Eph. v, 
33)5 (111, 65, ili). 
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blessings of marriage the child holds the first place . . . 
God wishes men to be born not enly that they should live 
and fill the earth, but much more that they may be wor. 
shippers of God, that they may know Him and love Him 
and finally enjoy Him for ever in heaven; and this end, 
since man is raised by God in a marvellous way to the 
supernatural order, surpasses all that eye hath seen, and 
ear heard, and all that hath entered into the heart of man. 
From which it is easily seen how great a gift of divine good- 
ness and how remarkable a fruit of marriage are children 
born by the omnipotent power of God through the co- 
operation of those bound in wedlock. But Christian 
parents must also understand that they are destined not 
only to propagate and preserve the human race on earth, 
indeed not only to educate every kind of worshipper of 
the true God, but children who are to become members 
of the Church of Christ to raise up fellow-citizens of the 
saints, and members of God’s household that the worship- 
pers of God and Our Saviour may daily increase.’ 

Thus the sacrament of marriage, if God should bless it 
with children, must be used to bring up these children 
as true children of Christ in the Church, as perpetuating 
in the highest degree the hymn of thanksgiving, propitia- 
tion and praise sung by the heavens and by all creation. 
This all-embracing worship of God the child learns not 
only by word of mouth at its mother’s knee, but from the 
example given to it in the whole life of the family; and 
it is here that God’s grace should be given the fullest op- 
portunities. ‘The foundation of the child’s new life in 
Christ is posited at the instant when the parents bring the 
child to receive holy Baptism,’ as Karl Adam has written,’ 
‘with the day of Baptism likewise begins the enjoyable 
task of leading the little ones to Christ. This is lay-priest- 
hood in its most glorious form.’ 

However ideal and, perhaps, impractical this may seem, 





? Orate Fratres, March, 1935. 
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yet it is the doctrinal basis on which the Christian family 
must be founded and by which it is truly orientated to 
Christian worship. All worship has a central act, more 
perfect and more complete than any other, and that is the 
offering of sacrifice, which is the very heart of religion 
and religious worship. Consequently the more sacrificial 
our acts become the more truly do we worship God, and 
since sacrifice is the offering of self through some visible 
sign, the more we give ourselves the more worshipful, the 
more ‘ religious’ we become. ‘That is why those who take 
the three Vows of Poverty, Chastity and Obedience are 
called ‘ Religious.’ ‘They have given their possessions, their 
bodies and their wills as an act of worship, of religion to 
God. Obviously the Christian family cannot dedicate itself 
by the three religious, worshipping vows; on the contrary, 
the family must preserve its possessions, its use of marriage 
and its independence of will. But the Virtues correspond- 
ing to these three Vows must nevertheless be the keynote 
of every Christian family and the most characteristic ex- 
pression of the graces of matrimony. ‘The true Catholic 
family may be likened to a Religious Order in miniature; 
for it cannot exist without the religious spirit of poverty, 
chastity and obedience whereby God is praised from the 
hearth as from the cloister. One may say that without 
exception every Catholic working family is poor, but per- 
haps only a moderate percentage of them will be using that 
often unhappy and irksome state as a true sacrifice offered 
to God with a grateful sigh at being spared the insidious 
dangers of wealth. It may at first sight seem an impossible 
ideal to be free from attachment to the goods—money, 
food, clothing—of this world when the husband can never 
be sure whether he can feed his wife and children on the 
morrow. Yet the grace given in matrimony can, in the 
best sense, make a virtue of this necessity, giving those who 
thus suffer the courage and generosity to offer it to Christ, 
the poor workman of Nazareth, to be joined with His 
supreme sacrifice, enabling them to become less absorbed 
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and swamped by earthly cares, more confident in God's 
mercy and providence. ‘This would jead to a true Chris. 
tian poverty in the family, not a resentful or stoical accept. 
ance of social evils, but a sacrifice doing precious honour to 
God. 

Similarly, Chastity must hold a central position in family 
life, a supernatural Chastity springing from the married 
love divinized by the sacrament. ‘here is no greater dis. 
solvent of the natural bond between man and wife than 
that of self-indulgence, an unrestrained use of the physical 
side of marriage. ‘he man or woman who looks upon his 
or her partner in marriage simply as a means of satisfying 
passion, or even regards matrimony as a licence to passion, 
has aimed a grievous blow at family life and the unity of 
marriage. ‘he family, to be a true Christian family, must 
be built up on self-giving not on self-seeking, self-giving in 
a pure love that seeks to unite to the other for mutual joy 
and benefit and is based on the divine love of Charity. 
The love of passion is individual self-iove; chaste love is 
one that brings God into the family circle, and recognises 
the sanctity of marriage relations. It naturally tends to 
be sacrificial, since it is the offering of self to the other in 
the sight of God. ‘Husbands love your wives,’ says St. 
Paul, ‘as Christ also loved the Church’ (Eph. v, 25). 

A chaste love, constructed on the basis of Charity, in- 
volves almost continual sacrifices of one type or another. 
It demands the cutting off of all unchaste thoughts and de- 
sires, all those that are incompatible with the sanctity of 
marriage; as Pius XI wrote: ‘in order that the sacred 
bonds of marriage may be guarded absolutely inviolate, He 
(Christ) forbade also even wilful thought and desire of 
such things; “ But I say to you that whosoever shall look 
on a woman to lust after her has already committed adul- 
tery with her in his heart.”’ It may mean a large 
family or the self-imposed restraint of continence, and it 
certainly means the bridling of passion. All these things 
are, or involve, very real sacrifices only possible by the as- 
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sistance of God in the grace of this sacrament, which makes 
every chaste act in the family a worship and praise of God. 


The third Religious virtue, that of Obedience, evidently 
plays a large part in family life both in its internal economy 
and in its relation with the outside world. The sacrament 
of Matrimony signifies the union of Christ and His Church, 
and St. Paul has shown in detail what this implies. ‘ Let 
women be subject to their husbands as to the Lord; because 
the husband 1s the head of the wife; as Christ is the Head 


of the Church... Therefore as the Church is subject to 
Christ, so also let the wives be subject to their husbands 
in all things... Children obey your parents in the Lord, 


for this is just’ (Eph. c. v, 6). The family is the Mystical 
Body in miniature and therefore it is built up on loving 
obedience, as is the Church herself. This Obedience is 
essentially a supernatural virtue, ultimately performed for 
God’s honour. ‘As to the Lord . . . in the Lord,’ says 
St. Paul. This obedience must therefore arise not merely 
from human devotion and natural instincts, but from the 
grace of the sacrament and the love of God that is called 
Charity. ‘Then, too, the whole family is subject in obe- 
dience, in different ways, to the State and the Church. The 
laws of the land must be obeyed, the word of the Pope, 
the Bishop and the Parish Priest, must be attended to in 
their varying degrees of authority, willingly and submis- 
sively. 

The virtue of obedience lies at the foundation of all 
worship, for it is the very stuff of which sacrifice is made. 
Christ’s unique act of worship was inspired by obedience 
‘unto death, even the death of the Cross,’ and expressed by 
His prayer in Gethsemane: ‘ Nevertheless not as I will 
but as Thou wilt.’ The giving of one’s will to God in 
obedience is the lifespring of sacrifice and worship, as St. 
Thomas points out.” 





*Cf. Summa, II1-II, 104.3. 
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The obedience of family life, binding the individual 
members of the family together and the whole family to 
the State and to the Church, thus calls for continual self. 
sacrifice, and self-sacrifice of such a degree that only the 
grace of God can give to the members the strength to main- 
tain the heroic submissiveness required of them in the 
face of unending difficulties and temptations. But that 
grace is freely offered; and in using it the family as a whole 
offers to God high honour and worship. and this, not 
through the involuntary praise given by dumb creation 
following the laws and general plan mapped out for them 
by the Creator, but in the willing and generous submission 
of a citizen of the City of God to the Lord and King. 

The possibility of the worship of God in poverty, chas- 
tity and obedience may, however, easily be missed in prac- 
tice. ‘To work is to pray’ often provides a ready excuse 
for dispensing with prayer. The sacrifices entailed by 
poverty, chastity and obedience in the family become occa- 
sions for complaint and an unwilling acceptance which re- 
moves the true spirit of sacrifice from them. Above all, 
when the sacramental grace of marriage is repudiated by 
sinful acts destroying the harmonized unity of marriage, 
wrecking the mutual love rooted in divine charity, the 
worship implicit in Christian family life turns to a blas- 
phemy. It is precisely this disintegration of the family 
by an attack on the sacramental union that the spirit of 
the modern world brings about. Modern life is armed 
with a hundred sharp weapons to split open the compact 
whole joined by God. Not all of these disintegrating in- 
fluences are sinful, but they all make the exercise of a 
supernaturalized, sanctified family life increasingly diff- 
cult. The widespread encouragement of birth control, or 
‘family planning’ as it is now euphemistically called, in 
all sections of society is naturally the most insidious 
element of disintegration making a mockery of the mar- 
riage sacrifice and turning mutual love into self-indulg- 
ence; and to this must be added the facility for divorce 
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recently increased under the specious excuses provided by 
a spurious humanitarianism. 

But the modern attack on the family is perhaps more 
venomous where less apparent, as in the inevitable results 
of the industrial civilisation, exemplified in the invention 
and extensive distribution of now common articles, in 
themselves sheer luxuries, which have developed into a 
type of necessity, such as the radio, the cinema, the motor- 
car. These pseudo-necessities often empty the family 
purse so that the family becomes a burden to itself, child- 
ren a curse instead of a blessing, the hearth a kind of prison 
of poverty instead of an altar of joyful sacrifice. Again, 
more and more families are being huddled into flats where 
even the pretence of family life cannot persist; the worker 
must be prepared to march from one factory to another, 
to take up his bed and walk from one tenement to another, 
and he and his children become precariously bound to- 
gether without the material, external bond of a perma- 
nent home; and, worst of all, in the words of Pius XI, 
‘even the mother of the family to the great harm of the 
house is compelled to go and seek a living by her 
own labour.’ Family union is stretched to breaking 
point, since children are an embarrassment, the wife’s 
wages become distinct from her husband’s, the home be- 
comes at best a hotel, at worst only a doss house. Finally 
from the continual flow of propaganda against the unity of 
the family from so many sources—from the Communists 
and humanitarians who lament real evil yet seek false 
remedies, from the incessant evil example of ‘ society ’— 
the whole atmosphere is charged with overpowering forces 
inimical to the very essence of the sacrament of Matrimony. 

The more the external, material supports are dragged 
away by the anti-family spirit that is abroad, the more im- 
perative does it become that the Catholic family should 
make use of the interior supernatural graces of the sacra- 
ment to maintain its vitally important unity. In order to 
preserve this unity of the family, in order to strengthen 
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it against the insidious influences of its present-day en- 
vironment and to give scope for the religious virtues and 
sacrifices whereby God is honoured in the every day life 
of the family, the conscious corporate action of all mem- 
bers is required, inspired by the grace of the sacrament, 
and constituting a splendid act of worship of God. 

But this conscious corporate action must find its expres- 
sion in formal prayer, prayer of the family as such. The 
family is one and it should pray as one, just as in a com- 
munity of monks or nuns, where all the members say their 
prayers together, worship as one. The family is a religious 
community, since it grows out of a religious sacrament. 
Father, mother and children must pray together, as an 
accepted part of their daily family life. Religion must be 
common to the whole family, something shared by them 
all openly, with a mutual encouragement which will be 
found most effective in communal prayers. There is no 
opportunity here to outline the nature of these family 
prayers, but they should be fashioned on the liturgical 
style, beginning by praising and thanking God, asking that 
His Will be done, and concluding by petitions for the par- 
ticular needs of the family. 

Such prayers, however, will not survive the oppression 
of opposing custom and laxity unless they are joined to 
some fundamental act of devotion and worship which will 
use and consume all the family’s powers of adoration. This 
is the one central act of worship that Christ left us as an 
unfailing and perfect means of self-oblation to His Father 
—i.e. the Mass. All the prayers, be they the individual 
prayers of the father or mother or children, or the united 
prayer of the whole family, all these must be centred in 
the Mass, leading up to it in preparation and away from it 
in thanksgiving. The sacrifice of the Mass is in fact the 
central point of the theme of worship in family life. All 
the aspects of worship hitherto recognised, the sacrifices, 
the virtuous poverty, chastity and obedience of Christian 
wedlock, the work in and for the family, all need the great 
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act of self-surrender implicit in true participation in the 
Mass. For in every Mass the unique act of self-surrender 
of Christ on the Cross is brought really before us. It was 
the central point of His whole life, which led up to it as 
a continual preparation; and if the faithful are to take 
part, to assist in the sacrifice, they must do likewise, sur- 
render themselves, link up their whole life with this one 
act, making it the completion of all those family acts of 
worship and their interpretation. 

Sacrifice is the external offering of a victim, signifying 
the internal offering of the whole being of the offerer. 
Ihus in the Mass the faithful give themselves to God to- 
gether with the external, outward Gift, which is Christ 
Himself, Who became a Victim by willingly accepting 
what His Father had decreed for Him, that self-surrender 
expressed in the Garden and on the Cross, the spirit of all 
sacrifice, the total surrender of the will to God. And that 
is the Mass. 

The family as a whole must surrender itself to God at 
Mass and unite this act of self-surrender with the offering 
of the divine Victim. The total self-surrender of husband 
and wife to one another, which St. Paul implies is the ex- 
ternal sign of Christ giving Himself to the Church on 
Calvary, may thus be linked up with Calvary as brought 
before them in the Mass, and can itself take on a sacrificial 
character. The daily sacrifice and sufferings, the hardships 
and labours, the poverty and anxiety which are present in 
every family life, are taken as God’s Will for the family, 
brought to Calvary at the Mass and laid at Christ’s Feet. 
This is specially true of those sacrifices which are de- 
manded by a faithful following of the Christian ideal in 
family life—the struggle to bring up the children in the 
true faith, to preserve them from the immoral influences 
of the godless people around them, the rearing of a large 
family rather than following the unchaste way of the world, 
the forgoing of many small luxuries as a consequence, as 
well as the willing acceptance of the undoubted sacrifice 
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implied in a faithful adherence to family prayer and family 
attendance at Mass when the members pray and offer, not 
as separate individuals, but as a corporate unit, externally 
as well as internally one in mind, heart and action. 

The family in Christ, offered in Christ and offering with 
Christ, will be the true Christian family united in the bond 
of sacramental worship, with Our Lord, the Head of the 
Mystical Body, in the presence of His Father. The Divine 
Father looks on the family as a single unit representing 
His beloved Son in something of the same way in which 
He regarded the Holy Family of Nazareth, as three with 
only one will, His Will. That is the ideal of the Chris- 
tian family, the ideal aimed at from the earliest times in 
the Church, crystallized in the well-known passage from 
Tertullian, written in the second century: ‘ Who can tell 
the happiness of that marriage which is brought about by 
the Church, confirmed by the oblation (of the Eucharist), 
sealed with the benediction which the angels proclaim, 
ratified by the Heavenly Father? Henceforth there is be- 
tween the two but one flesh and one spirit. They pray 
together, they prostrate together, they fast at the same time, 
they instruct one another, exhort and support one another. 
Together they go to Church, they take their place side by 
side at the banquet of God, they are united in trial, in 
persecution, in joy. They sing psalms and hymns together, 
each striving to excel the other in singing the praises of 
God. To them may Christ send His Peace. Whenever 
two are united there is He also present.’ * 


CowraD PEPLer, O.P. 





*Ad uxor, 11.9. 
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POOR WHITES! 


‘Poor WHITES’ is a convenient label, used indiscriminate- 
ly to describe the white population of North America liv- 
ing in two quite distinct areas south of the Mason-Dixon 
line; the coastal area with its coloured people and cotton 
and tobacco plantations, and the mountain area of the 
Southern Appalachians. The material poverty that marks 
both groups has led the industrialized Northern States to 
lump them together under a common condemnation. 
Poverty is scarcely a virtue to men whose Calvinistic back- 
ground once made material prosperity a manifest sign of 
divine favour. Hence the average New Englander, for ex- 
ample, bred in a highly acquisitive tradition had little re- 
gard for those whites of the South, who had been left far 
behind in the race for worldly possessions and still lived 
in circumstances not far removed from those of primitive 
pioneering days. 

In the case of the Poor Whites proper, who live in the 
Tobacco and Cotton States, economic and climatic factors 
have been responsible for their depressed condition. Before 
and since Emancipation the coloured people have provided 
the labour in the plantations; they are better suited to 
heavy toil in a warm climate and cost less than white 
labour. Consequently the poorer whites have gained a 
reputation for shiftlessness and lack of enterprise. The 
coloured population generally refers to them as ‘ Poor 
White Trash,’ and the name has spread all over the con- 
tinent. 

Apart from these there is a further group, known more 
correctly in the South as ‘ Mountain Whites,’ but too often 
confused with the ‘ Poor Whites.’ At a first glance their 





! The substance of a Paper read at the Aquinas Society, Lei- 
cester, May 8th, 1939. 
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living conditions seem to be as poor and primitive as those 
of the whites in the coastal area. With both there is the 
same lack of those material comforts that are the keynote 
of life in the Northern States, and are rendered necessary 
by the harsh climatic conditions. But here the resemblance 
ends. ‘The ‘ Mountain Whites’ live in a mountain area 
considerably larger than that of Great Britain and number 
about three million. The climate is by no means enervat- 
ing. ‘There is no competition with coloured labour, which 
would never stand the rigour of the mountain winter, and 
there are no great landowners. They are essentially a high- 
land people dwelling in one of the most inaccessible areas 
of the United States, where the Southern Appalachians 
form a vast back-yard to the States on their eastern and 
western flanks; but unlike the usual back-yard they are 
heavily ridged and forested. The ridges mostly run north- 
east and south-west, and consist of a series of parallel ranges 
whose average height is about six thousand feet. They are 
intersected by very narrow valleys with steep, heavily 
wooded flanks, with little or no level ground beside the 
torrents which run through them. A man working in them 
will boast that he can stand erect to hoe his own corn- 
patch. 

Geographical conditions have imposed upon the scat- 
tered inhabitants an isolation which has not only set them 
out of reach of the Atlantic seaboard, but has cut them off 
from one another. Their only means of communication 
run in tenuous threads along the torrent beds of the nar- 
row creeks that dissect the mountain mass. The sides of 
the valleys are too steep and rocky to make road-making 
possible, except at the hands of skilled engineers equipped 
with mechanical drills and blasting powder. Mutual con- 
tact is maintained along the few rough tracks formed by 
the desultory passage of riders or pedestrians. At best 
transportation is mainly limited to what a horse or mule 
can carry beside its rider. The valleys themselves receive 
such significant names as Cutshin Creek, Hell-fer-Sartain, 
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Stinking, Greasy and Quicksand Creeks. One track runs 
from Kingdom-come, down Lost Creek and Troublesome, 
across the Upper Devil and Lower Devil to Hell Creek. 
Directions are always given by the Creek, and not by river, 
road or village. Without good roads there is no place for 
markets where a farmer can buy or sell surplus stock; for 
a market involves easy conimunications for those it serves. 
Families, therefore, remain economically independent, 
growing little or no surplus produce, since there are no 
means of disposing of it. In the more inaccessible areas 
the spinning wheel and the hand loom are still in regular 
use. Clay lamps in which grease is burned with a floating 
wick can still be met with, for it is no light matter to carry 
a lamp glass and supplies of paraffin safely over twenty 
miles of rough path on horse or muleback. 

Isolation has also tended to preserve among these people 
a persistent racial type, through the exclusion of all inter- 
mixture which would dilute or modify their character. In 
this they stand in distinct contrast with other parts of the 
United States, where a continuous stream of emigration 
from Europe along the main traffic routes has produced a 
still plastic amalgam of ‘I eutonic, Celtic, Latin, Slav and 
Judaic elements. he *‘ Mountain Whites’ have kept the 
purity of their original stock, and thereby their own lan- 
guage and cultural tradition. They are the direct descen- 
dants of settlers from England and Lowland Scotland, who 
left this country in the eighteenth century, not long before 
the Enclosure Acts had robbed us of our English peasantry. 
Landing on the coasts of Virginia and Carolina, and find- 
ing them already settled, they moved westward towards the 
mountain barrier, on the far side of which lay the fertile 
Blue Grass region of Kentucky. Weary of the constant 
struggle to push ahead over an endless series of steep and 
heavily wooded ridges, they settled down in the mountain 
area itself, where they found abundant game. and, here 
and there, creeks filled with good timber and sufficient soil 
to provide for their small needs. 
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Conditions were admittedly hard but by no means in- 
superable. If these ancestors of ours had been of poor 
physical or moral quality they would either have become 
extinct or would have drifted further west to an easier 
countryside which still remained undeveloped. Actually 
they stopped where they were in these isolated mountain 
valleys, where they set up a form of primitive subsistence 
farming which has remained practically unchanged for 
nearly two centuries. The size of their families has made 
up for the relative infertility of other resources. Ten or 
more children is the rule rather than the exception; but 
such prolific enterprise has tended to keep living conditions 
along the level of bare subsistence. Politically they rank 
as Americans and are proud of the fact. In every other 
respect they are Anglo-Saxons surviving from a world that 
had no knowledge of machinery, industrialism or popular 
education. There has been no class above them which 
feels it a bounden duty to try and ‘improve’ them. They 
have left far behind them the Squire and the Parson whose 
temporal and spiritual ministrations played so large a part 
in their lives in England. Village life with its traditional 
system of common land-holding was impossible in their 
new circumstances. They found themselves completely on 
their own and had sufficient character to adapt their lives 
to the climatic and geographical conditions in which their 
lives were set. 

To the average city-bred American the ‘ Mountain 
Whites’ remain definitely in the category of rather disre- 
putable poor relations, notorious for an indecent fertility, 
squalor, illiteracy, blood-feuds, and the extensive but sur- 
reptitious distilling and consumption of ‘ moonshine’ 
whisky. In fact, sophisticated American humour generally 
throws its brightest light upon one or other of these pro- 
clivities, and leaves unillumined their characteristic native 
culture and qualities. Such people admittedly live in 
primitive conditions. Most of them have never turned a 
tap or dreamed of modern systems of sanitation. News- 
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papers and periodicals are principally valued for papering 
the walls and ceilings of their cabins. The men carry a 
gun anywhere outside the front door. Their clothes are 
rough and shabby. ‘They are as deliberate of speech as the 
old-fashioned English yokel. None of them is exactly 
‘slick,’ and materially they are the antithesis of the city- 
tred American, lacking even the acquisitiveness of the pro- 
verbial ‘ hayseed ’’ farmer of the Middle West. They have 
little ambition, little sense of curiosity, no idea of push and 
drive, and have never even heard of efficiency. They are 
contented to be left to themselves in their own rather back- 
ward and unsophisticated conditions of life. 

Superficial knowledge, lack of sympathy, and ignorance 
of their background have served to hide from most of their 
fellow countrymen the native culture which these people 
still maintain, a culture remarkable for its organic identity 
with that of our English forefathers. Isolated American 
students had already begun to find that these unlettered 
folk possessed a great wealth of English ballads and poetry 
which they handed down orally, much in the same way as 
the Icelanders have handed down through the centuries 
word for word the great Norse Sagas. The literary value 
of these ballads had already been appreciated by many 
American students, but a bare handful of them had 
realized the beauty of the tunes to which they were tradi- 
tionally sung. One observer had described the music of 
the ballads in 1901 as being in ‘a weird minor key sung 
in a nasal tone.’ This reference is interesting in view of 
what the most famous English collector of our own folk- 
songs was to discover there some sixteen years later. 

Cecil Sharp,’ during a long visit to the United States, had 
heard of the possible harvest to be reaped in the Southern 
Appalachians from Mrs. Olive Dame Campbell, a sympa- 





?1 am indebted to Cecil Sharp by Fox Strangeways (Oxford 
University Press) for much of what follows, and have drawn 
freely from the Chapters contributed by Miss Maud Karpeles. 
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thetic and enlightened song collector, who had already 
made a start among the mountain people near her home 
at Asheville, North Carolina. At her invitation Ceci] 
Sharp spent three successive summer holidays in the moun- 
tains between 1916 and 1918. He found there far more 
than he had thought possible. Here were people among 
whom Folksong, and to some extent Folkdance, was stil] 
alive and thriving vigorously in the straitened circum- 


stances which mountain life imposed. Visits to about | 


eighty small townships and settlements in the mountain 
area led to the collection of more than two thousand tunes. 

No better man could have been found to carry out this 
work. His personal views of modern conditions, which had 
so nearly made song collecting in England fruitless, gave 
him an immediate insight into and sympathy with the 
lives of the ‘ Mountain Whites.’ Although first and fore- 
most a musician, he knew exactly what Folksong repre- 
sented as the natural and spontaneous expression of human 
life lived in a secure and simple setting, untouched by ner- 
vous strain and the predominant motive of money making, 
familiar with us to-day. Such people do not need the 
stimulus ot city-bred entertainment to give distraction 
from uncongenial work or to whip up a jaded interest. 





‘Their songs are formed of their own living tissue, and carry | 
the peculiar stamp of their native inheritance with as much 


fidelity as any inherited characteristic of bodily feature. 


The ‘ Mountain Whites’ are English in origin and still | 


sing the songs of an England we no longer possess. Cecil 


Sharp, therefore, found himself among people of his own | 


kith and kin, who responded immediately to his request 
for songs and gave him of their best. They knew that he 
had not come to teach, but to learn; and so he found them 
unsuspicious, communicative, and as hospitable as their 
circumstances would allow. He described them as pos- 
sessing the easy unaffected bearing and un-self-conscious 
manners of the well-bred. Their features, colouring and 
build were those of the best type that England produces. 
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The majority he met were illiterate, but were good talkers, 
using an abundant vocabulary racily and picturesquely. 
With them singing was almost as common as speaking, and 
was so interwoven with the ordinary activities of everyday 
life that work and song were inseparable. ‘They sang in 
the same straightforward, direct way as the English Folk- 
singers, without any conscious effort at expression, with an 
even tone and clear enunciation, and for the most part un- 
accompanied. Most of the tunes are in the gapped scale 
with only five, sometimes six, notes in the octave instead 
of the more customary seven; and like so much Folksong 
they are in the modes familiar with some of us in Plain- 
song. 

For his songs the mountain singer draws on an inherited 
tradition, richly endowed with imaginative stories, that are 
best expressed in his ballads. Most of these are very long, 
and for the most part are the same as those of the English 
Folksingers. ‘hey are sung to tunes of great beauty, which 
are capable of standing alone apart from their texts. Such 
new ballads as have been composed are always fitted to the 
traditional tunes. ‘Lhe songs, as distinct from the ballads, 
are built on more elaborate lines, and emotionally are far 
more intense, the best of them being love songs. From 
the literary point of view they do not compare favourably 
with the ballads, some that were collected being unintel- 
ligible, others doggerel, and a small number intrinsically 
beautiful. In addition to the ballads Cecil Sharp found 
English Folkdances in several places. Of these by far the 
most important was the Running Set, which had disap- 
peared in England. He knew it only by name, but had the 
joy of finding it as a living dance in at least two places in 
the mountains. 

The letters that Cecil Sharp wrote from the mountains 
throw a vivid light on the lives and circumstances of the 
people from whom he gathered so rich a harvest of English 
Folksong. Of the mountain country itself he wrote: 

It is a paradise. I don’t think I have ever seen such lovely 
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trees, ferns and wild flowers. If I had not my own special axe 
to grind I should be collecting ferns or butterflies or something, 


This is what he said of the people: 


Although they are so English, they have their American 
quality in that they are freer than the English peasant. They 
own their own land and have done so for three or four genera- 
tions, so that there is none of that servility which unhappily is 
one of the characteristics of the English peasant. With that 
praise | should say that they are just exactly what the English 
peasant was one hundred or more years ago. 


‘A case of arrested development?’ Cecil Sharp replied 
to a facile critic, ‘1 should prefer to call it a case of ar- 
rested degeneration.’ 


I wish you could have seen us at a home far up Higgins 
Creek. There were fourteen people in the room at one time, 
mostly grandchildren and great-grandchildren of the old lady. 
1 don’t suppose any of them had any money at all—many of 
them have never seen any! .. . they barter a little but never 
sell for money. ‘They really live almost entirely upon what they 
make and grow. All their clothes, blankets, etc., are made by 
them with the wool their sheep produce, 

Yesterday we called at a cabin and found such a lovely, young, 
fair-haired, blue-eyed girl, fifteen years of age, with a buxom 
seven-months’ old baby in her arms. I never saw a jollier, 
stronger, healthier baby or mother in my life, and she must have 
been married at fourteen, perhaps thirteen! So much for the 
Eugenic people ! 

Marriage at this age is common with the mountain 
people; and if the marriage is not a success the couple 
separate, usually without any ill-feeling. 

Their intonation is not American, but English; and 
they use uncommon words and expressions, many of them 
old English. The pronoun ‘ it ’ is always aspirated as ‘ hit,’ 
a habit of speech common in Queen Elizabeth’s days. They 
say ‘ buss’ for kiss, ‘ pack ’ for carry, and ‘ poke’ for a small 
bag. Anglo-Saxon strong past tenses like ‘ holp,’ and the 
syllabic plural of words ending in -st, like ‘ beasties,’ are in 
current usage. Occasionally religious scruples stopped them 
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from singing, especially among the ‘ Holy Rollers,’ who 
thought it wicked to sing love songs. Most of the people 
are Baptists, whose preachers’ fame is proportioned to the 
carrying power of their voices in the open airy. Their Pas- 
tors are Chosen from among themselves, and have as little 
general education as most of their flocks; and their preach- 
ing has a strong tincture of Calvinism, decked out with a 
wealth of Bible stories. ‘Ihe rest of the Mountain people 
are mostly Presbyterians. Of missionary work Cecil Sharp 
wrote ; 


Some of the women (missionaries) | have met are very nice 
and broad-minded. But | don’t think any of them realize that 
the people they are here to improve are in many respects far 
more cultivated than their would-be instructors, even if they 
cannot read or write. Take music, for example. ‘Their own is 
pure and lovely. The hymns that these missionaries teach them 
are musical and literary garbage... The problem, | know, is 
a difficult one. For my part | would leave them as they are 
and not meddle. ‘They are happy, contented, and live simply 
and healthily, and | am not at all sure that any of us can intro- 
duce them to anything better than this. Something might be 
done to teach them better methods of farming, so as to lighten 
the burden of earning a living trom their holdings; and they 
should certainly be taught to read and write . . . at any rate 
those who want to, ought to be able to. Beyond that | should 
not go. 

In Harlan County, Kentucky, he found a school after his 
own heart at Pine Mountain: 


It is just a lovely place, fine buildings, beautiful situation, and 
wisely administered. Miss Pettit and Miss de Long are culti- 
vated gentlefolk, who fully realize the fine innate qualities of the 
mountain children, and handle them accordingly. And the 
children, many of them little more than babies, are just fasci- 
nating, clean, bright, well-behaved little things, who come up, 
put their hands in yours, and behave like the children of gentle- 
folk—which is, of course, just what they are. The settlement 
is a model of what the mountain-schools should be. 


Here is the reverse side of the picture. Of Hazard, a 
small township, he wrote: 
A noisome little place, new, crude, dirty, unkempt, insanitary, 
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a mass of people diligently dollar-hunting with no other ideas in 
their heads. These mountain places that get exploited by finan- 
cial and business men because of the presence of oil and coal are 
as horrible as the unexploited places are beautiful. 

When there is coal and good wages to be earned, the families 
soon drop their old-fashioned ways, and begin to ape town- 
manners, etc. And where the land is rich and the valleys broad, 
and it is easy to accumulate surplus wealth, the same thing 
follows. 


In a district in West Virginia, which had a reputation 
for illicit stills and shootings, but held promise of good 
songs, a missionary revival was going on, and in the even- 
ing the residents crowded to ‘ preaching’ in low-necked 
dresses, high heels and well powdered faces: 


‘ The fact is,’ he wrote, ‘ that the price of whisky has gone 
up so that “‘moonshining’’ has been exceedingly profitable, and 
the people are rolling in money.’ 

Mention in the letters quoted of the oil and coal dis- 
covered in the Appalachian highlands seenis to foreshadow 
the kind of story we are familiar with in England. Com- 
mercial exploitation, with its essential corollary of im- 
proved communications, is making the last area, where 
English Folksong has flourished, accessible to twentieth 
century conditions of life. Its first effects are already notice- 
able in the change of mind that is already affecting these 
people. Were there no coal, copper, oil or other minerals 
under their holdings, it might be possible to maintain their 
traditional culture and form of life, tempered with such 
education as suits their needs. But commercial develop- 
ment must inevitably, it seems, introduce conditions and 
outlook, in the presence of which the kind of life that gives 
rise to spontaneous Folksong cannot survive. In face of 
this it may well be said: * Well, let the Folksong and all 
that side of things go: the people will gain in so many 
other ways.’ Nevertheless, granting many undeniable 
benefits of a material kind, we may still doubt whether 
those concerned will be ultimately happier for the change. 
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Spontaneous Folksong, such as these people have main- 
tained as a vital element of their simple and unlettered 
culture, is not simply an isolated phenomenon. It stands 
as the sacrament of human contentment. It expresses an 
un-self-conscious joy in life which we ourselves seem to 
have forfeited; for, having lost the form of life which in- 
spires Folksong and maintains it in healthy existence, we 
have to a great extent lost the understanding of and taste 
for the songs themselves. Some listeners may regard them 
as ‘museum pieces ’; others, including many musicians of 
standing, are captivated by their intrinsic beauty. Admit- 


tedly they are preserved for us, but when they are sung - , 
by us, however much joy they afford us, they are sung out->, 
side their natural setting, and are no longer part of a living? 


oral tradition. 


The immediate problem which concerns the future of 


e ‘Mountain Whites’ lies outside our reach; and it 
would be an impertinence on our part to volunteer any 
solution. First, it is a domestic problem that belongs to 
the United States, and it is therefore no business of ours, 
although the people concerned have maintained so tena- 
ciously their racial kinship with us. Secondly, in our own 
case, we never realized the problem, until it was far too 
late to do anything but gather these half-forgotten songs 
from the lips of old men and women on the brink of death. 
Not long ago a friend made it possible for me to put the 
English Folkdance and Song Society in touch with an un- 
lettered old ploughman over eighty years of age, living near 
Dorking, who recollected from his boyhood well over three 
hundred songs. As soon as possible Dr. Vaughan Williams 
went to visit him, but two days previously the old man 
had taken his songs with him to the grave. 

The Folksongs of these old people were the last living 
traces of our own English peasantry which had been dis- 
possessed of its lands and heritage by the Enclosure Acts. 
For us, therefore, the problem of maintaining their in- 
herited culture no longer exists, If we ventured to suggest 
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any solution to the problem as it exists for the Americans, 
they could justifiably retort that we ourselves in England 
have set the example which they have every right to follow, 
A generation ago ninety-nine out of a hundred Englishmen 
would have fully agreed that modern ‘ progress’ can find 
no room for a backward and illiterate section of the people. 
There could be no social or economic justification for fol- 
lowing one’s sentiment and not one’s reason. To-day the 
restoration of subsistence farming on a far-reaching scale 
is coming to be regarded as a vital factor of our national 
survival. Its economic aspect is overshadowed by the more 
pressing moral and social problem of rediscovering a form 
of life for ourselves that is productive, not of material 
wealth, but of human happiness and health, built up on 
the basic units of the family and the village. There are 
far stronger grounds than those of sentiment for urging 
the inclusion of a large peasant element in the body politic, 
living in simple conditions, in which the man is master 
both of himself—-causa sui—and of his holding, and where 
the man, and not the machine, plays the dominant part in 
tilling the soil, and sings the songs of his craft. 

We have no area comparable in size or character with 
the Southern Appalachians, where geographical and clima- 
tic factors have helped to maintain a self-subsistent pea- 
santry happily and healthily; but many of us wait with in- 
terest and sympathy to see what will befall these kinsmen 
of ours, who still at their work sing their English songs from 
a spirit of simple contentment that we have so largely lost. 


ZELWIN TINDAL-ATKINSON, O.P. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF FATHER BEDE 
JARRETT (IV)? 


From Oxford Father Bede was sent to Louvain to finish 
off his Dominican training. He still had two years of his 
theological course to complete before he could exercise the 
full ministry of a priest and Friar Preacher. It might have 
been expected that his earlier ecclesiastical knowledge 
would have grown rusty during his three years absorption 
in secular studies and interests in Oxford, and that more 
than the normal two years would be required if he were to 
recover lost ground and complete his theological studies 
satisfactorily. Instead of that he crowded his remaining 
work into less than one year, and with such success that 
the examiners who at the end of that time awarded him his 
degree in theology spoke of him as the best prepared stu- 
dent they had ever examined. In every way Oxford made 
him, not a worse, but a better candidate for all ecclesias- 
tical dignities and responsibilities. 

This was the last of his examinations. He left them all 
behind him with a sigh of relief. Years later he could 
write to a young man still at the mercy of examiners: 

‘I have only two bits of advice: one is never to work in 
the afternoon, a fatal mistake; the other is never to be 
angry with one’s paper. That is equally fatal. A prayer 
to the Holy Ghost is far simpler, more effectual, and quiets 
the nerves... Personally I hate all exams so desperately, 
whether or no I am ready for them, that I can’t under- 
stand anyone going near them who hasn’t got to. Since 
the year 1896 I have never failed in an exam, and have 
hated ’em all! ... Freedom is incompatible with swotting 
for an exam, and swotting must go on till the beastly things 
are all over. At least I hate em, having done exams year 
after year from the age of ten to the age of 27, so that J 





1 Further excracts from The Life of Fr. Bede Jarrett, by John- 
Baptist Reeves, O.P, 
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have a terror of them. They are cramping, narrowing, in- 
human. ... The only thing that matters is that those 
who know you think you are capable of going in for them. 
I do not think that results ever matter... Work and or- 
derliness satisfy unfavourable examiners.’ 

He crossed to Belgium in the October of 1907, a few days 
after going up to Oxford to receive the Degree he had 
obtained there. In Louvain he went into residence with 
the Belgian Dominicans in their Priory in the Rue Juste 
Lipse. He was free to attend the University, but rarely 
did so; it was more to his advantage to follow the lectures 
in his own Dominican Priory. 


* * * * * * 


Here is his own account of himself written, after two 
months in his new home, to one of his younger brethren 
still at Hawkesyard, one of whose hobbies was railway 
engines: 


“I hope you got the “engineous” post-card from the Eng- 
lish Province in exile. . . 

“Here I am slaving away at the theses. I find the philo- 
sophy ones hardest of all in one sense, partly because they 
are so abstract and come so little in one’s ordinary manner 
of thinking, and partly also because they are such “ un- 
travelled seas whose margin fades for ever and for ever as 
we move.” ‘There is so little definite, so little of faith, so 
little even that Thomists are all agreed upon. Personally 
I cannot help regarding them from an historic point of 
view, as showing the medieval way of thinking or as prov- 
ing to the modern mind its manner of building up its own 
castles upon the foundations that were laid of old. The 
Dogma are better, but I find the Moral more tangible— 
even the speculative part, especially with the notes dictated 
at Hawkesyard. I don’t think I made head or tail of them 
while I was doing them, but they are very clear now that I 
come to read them. I used to work sufficiently hard at 
the class work, and take notes, etc., in England, yet I don’t 
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think (now that I have to study these things) that I could 
ever have understood what I was talking about in illis die- 
bus. I find that having to work at Oxford has taught me 
much in that way...’ 

* * * * * * 


His Professor of Moral Theology at Louvain was Pére 
S. M. Gillet, O.P., who was later to become Master General 
of the Order at an election at which Father Bede was next 
in favour for that Office. When Father Bede died, writing 
as Master General to the stricken English Province, he de- 
scribed him as he remembered him at Louvain: 


‘He was a remarkable student in all sorts of ways. His 
modesty equalled his intelligence—which is saying a very 
great deal—and his religious life was an example to every- 
one. Merely to watch him serenely taking in hand and 
managing with such perfect ease the dual life of Religious 
and student gave one the impression that he was always 
wanting eagerly and cheerfully to take upon himself bur- 
dens which he considered too heavy for others.’ 

* ¥* * * * * 


The matters he studied with the closest personal interest 
were the Treatises on Prudence and Justice in the Summa 
Theologica of St. Thomas Aquinas, and the problem of 
‘The Development of Dogma.’ He preserved his notes 
on both these subjects and frequently worked over them 
during his ‘busiest years of preaching and lecturing. Both 
in their earliest form and in their later additions they show 
plainly that his scholastic interest in these subjects was 
quickened solely by his zeal for the perfect Christian for- 
mation of his own mind and character. 

For the subject of his notes on Prudence and Justice he 
has gone, at the direction of Pére Gillet, to the works of 
St. Thomas and his Dominican commentators. But he has 
digested their matter into a form suited to his own mind 
and the minds of the English people for whose sake he is 
studying it. He has made it more concrete than he found it, 
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He has not yet found the phrase ‘ the art of perfect liv- 
ing’; but he is moving rapidly, his mind leading the way 
intelligently, towards his greatest achievement—the synthe. 
sis of art and prudence in a life of supernatural charity. 
It is important to note that it was St. Thomas who led him 
to this synthesis. All his achievements, however singularly 
his own, were direct fruits of his docility to his masters. 

Amongst other English interludes in these notes—show- 
ing how he profited by his scholastic studies to build up 
his character on them—is the following: 

In moral matters it is better to be deceived by having « good 
opinion of a bad man than by having a bad opinion of a good 
man; even though the first is much more frequently wrorg 
than the second. 

In judging about things it is better to seek correctness; in 
judging about persons, it is better to seek the better things. 

One has no right to judge that a passing beggar is actually 
a rogue; but one has a right to suppose that he may be, and 
to act accordingly. 

The contents of the note-book entitled ‘ Development 
of Dogma, etc.,’ are only remotely connected with Father 
Bede’s work for his examination. They are materials 
which he has set one against another to clear his own mind 
on a problem of great interest and importance to himself 
personally, and of special urgency to seekers after religious 
truth in England. 

* * * * * * 

In its early days the Aquinas Society invited him, as Eng: 
lish Dominican Provincial, to lecture to its Members on 
whatever subject he judged most suitable to them as stu- 
dents of the philosophy of St. Thomas. He chose for his 
title ‘The Holiness of Truth,’ and treated the Society to 
one of the most carefully prepared and most illuminating 
lectures he ever delivered.? When he was looking for blank 
sheets of paper on which to write the text of the lecture, 
he once more remembered this Louvain note-book on the 





2 Published in BLACKFRIARS, January, 1939. 
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‘Development of Dogma, etc.’ More than half its pages 
were still blank. He turned to them as best fitted to re- 
ceive what he had to say to a society of Catholic Philoso- 
phers. What he said concluded thus: 

But we must not misunderstand St. Thomas as though he 
taught us that knowledge matters more than life. On the con- 
trary, in his homily on St, Matthew’s Gospel as quoted in the 
Dominican Breviary for his November Feast there is a delicious 
sentence which sums up his whole mind: Prius est vita quam 
doctrina ; vita enim ducit ad scientiam veritatis. Life is before 
doctrine, for life leads (or urges) us to the knowledge of truth, 
What a revelation of his character that phrase shows! What 
a life must his have been, so vivid, so personal, so fresh and 
pure and noble, that it urged him into the knowledge of truth. 
But all life honestly lived must do that. We get pushed and 
pulled into questions and wonder, and both lead us to truth; 
yet truth must in turn be holy, for truth is God. 

And on the opposite, left-hand page he has written out 
the prayer used by St. Thomas when he was composing his 
Tract Against those who attack the Religious life: 

‘Send Thy meekness, O Lord, into my heart, so that I 
here fighting out of love of truth may not lose the truth 
of love.’ 

* * * * * * 

In spite of the brilliant examination he passed at Lou- 
vain, and the irreproachable theological degree he brought 
away from there, Father Bede always disclaimed any special 
ability as a theologian. He never supposed that his suc- 
cess left him with nothing to learn, or that he was immune 
ever after from all possibility of making mistakes. His 
education for the priesthood had been an exceptionally 
good one, but according to common standards it was some- 
what irregular, and there were gaps in it. Of these no 
one was more painfully aware than himself. Because of 
them though all his life he was busily filling them in, he 
walked warily in the presence of heresy hunters, and, even 
when he was sure of the ground, very modestly. There 
were times when this modesty was misinterpreted. 


* * * * * * 
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His modesty, which concealed so much heroic virtue, 
concealed also much more and much sounder theological 
learning than is usually credited to popular preachers. His 
conception of his duty as a Friar Preacher, and his fidelity 
to it, ensured that. In everything he strove to be exactly 
what a Dominican should be, and, by the universal testi- 
mony of his brethren, he succeeded admirably. What a 
Dominican should be in his preaching he describes in his 
‘ Life of St. Dominic,’ in a chapter entitled ‘ The Preacher.’ 
Whereas, he says, the Humiliati ‘ had unfortunately had no 
training in the theological sciences’ and so had to have 
‘this limitation put to their powers, that they should in 
their sermons avoid those subjects that touched the dogmas 
of the Church, and not venture outside the sphere of moral 
exhortation’; and whereas St. Francis, ‘an unordained 
preacher without any prolonged study of the sacred 
sciences, and yet with the very deepest love of God in his 
heart that drove him on to announce the wonders of the 
saving mercy of Christ with all the energy and zeal of an 
apostle, put away froin his discourse any doctrinal exposi- 
tion of the creed and limited himself to calling upon all 
to praise God, or love Him, or turn away from sin to 
Him’: 

‘ for St. Dominic the vision of what his Order was to accomplish 
was something utterly different. It was precisely the exposi- 
tion of the deepest mysteries of the Kingdom of God that he 
meant to be the exact purpose of his own mission and that of 
his children. He argued with heretics, he wrote books against 
them, he confounded their theories by a theological defence of 
the Catholic Creed. It was exactly to overset science by science 
that he gathered his disciples around him. Far from avoiding 
the subtleties of the Schools, he deliberately sought them out.’ 

Between St. Dominic and himself there were more re- 
semblances than differences. The differences were nearly 
all superficial, and due to external differences of time, 
place and other accidental circumstances. St. Dominic had 
to preach Christianity to heretics whose errors as well as 
their science were metaphysical, and whose theories could 
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not be lived out in practice. ‘To them he preached the 
Gospel in the language and modes of thought that all the 
thirteenth century understood. But he possessed the Gos- 
pel more fully than it could be preached in the manner of 
any one age. His constant study was the sound form of 
words in which it was first recorded by the Evangelists and 
St. Paul; and he was familiar with all the various idioms 
into which Fathers and Doctors had translated it from 
Apostolic times to his own. 

Father Bede had to preach the Gospel to the English of 
the twentieth century; the most practical and the least logi- 
cal or speculative people the world has known since the 
days of ancient Rome; a people that has been thrown on 
its own resources for its morals and its religion, and has 
honestly made the most of them. ‘Their errors and their 
science are in the domain of positive knowledge, princi- 
pally history; and in practical and moral life, in which, 
because they are shut up in their own world, they are very 
admirable in their own way, but very far from Catholic. 
Father Bede also possessed the Gospel more fully than he 
could ever preach it; he possessed himself of it, first in the 
sound words of the New Testament, and then in as many 
idioms as he could, especially the medieval and the modern. 
He preached and wrote it in modern English only. Those 
who criticised him for this only encouraged him to go on 
with it. St. Dominic and St. Thomas had to face similar 
criticism. Father Bede’s way of preaching was as great a 
novelty amongst the Catholics of his day as theirs was in 
their day. And he meant it to be. From his youth he 
agreed with Cardinal Howard that one of the chief reasons 
why the Catholic faith makes such slow progress in England 
is that those who preach it cannot translate the good things 
they have learned in a foreign tongue into the only lan- 
cuage their countrymen can understand. 


(Further extracts will follow). 
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SALVATION THROUGH THE 
CHURCH 


‘Tue Church,’ said an ancient writer,’ * was created first 
of all, and for Her sake was the world made.’ Nowadays 
we seem to have lost much of that lofty sense, that divine 
view, of the Church in the purposes of God. We tend to 
consider Her empirically only, as one sect among many, as 
one section only of the human race. It is one of the func- 
tions of the revival of ecclesiology—of that branch of the- 
ology which treats of the nature and purpose of the Church 
—to restore that ancient sense of the Catholicity of the 
Church, the all-embracing society of redeemed humanity, 
the Kingdom of God on earth. 

Amongst recent literature on the Church, Catholicisme; 
les Aspects Sociaux du Dogme, by Henry de Lubac, S.].,” 
is of first importance. Based entirely upon the living theo- 
logy of the Fathers, this excellent book gives a comprehen- 
sive account of the social implications of Catholicism. In 
an important chapter, Le Salut par l’Eglise, Father de 
Lubac recalls to mind the fact that mankind is naturally 
and instinctively a social organism, living a single, simple 
life; disunion and discord, the cancerous growths of sin, 
have rent asunder this unity, which was a spiritual har- 
mony rooted in the love of God, and its restoration is only 
possible now, in the existing state of things, through Christ 
and His Church. *Seul l’Idéal que le Christ a transmis a 
son Eglise est assez pur et assez puissant . . . pour inspirer 
aux hommes de travailler 4 leur unité spirituelle, comme 
seul le Sacrifice de son Sang peut donner I’efficace a leur 





' Pastor of Hermas. Vis. ii, c. 4. 


? Catholicisme ; Les Aspects Sociaux du Dogme, par Henri de 
Lubac, S.J. (Les Editions du Cerf; ‘ Unam Sanctam,’ 3). 
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travail."* There is no permanent unity or peace possible 
save that which is based upon the love of God. Nothing 
human or limited can satisfy all our needs and longings. 
Not wealth; were all men rich, then no one would be rich. 
Not power; for power implies its opposite, and cannot be 
the property of all. Nor could distributed human perfec- 
tions bring universal happiness, for human interests over- 
lap and clash and breed their own destruction. Hence In: 
finity alone is sufficient for us. It is God, and only God, 
who can satisfy all desire and the desires of all. By fellow- 
ship with God, and loving, docile service in His Kingdom, 
harmony and peace will come. ‘Thou madest us for Thy- 
self, and our heart is restless until it repose in Thee.’ 
The human race is a single, corporate society, funda- 
mentally one in virtue of the common aims and identity of 
nature of its individual members. National or racial dif- 
ferences, diverse customs, changing cultures are but the 
superficial disguises concealing a nature which is every- 
where the same. All societies within the great society are 
interdependent, from families which depend upon each 
other for their sustenance, to countries which must share 
and barter their peculiar resources. A selfish and exclu- 
sive way of living between beings who, in fact, however 
unconscious they may be of it, have the same appointed 
destiny, is quite unreasonable. ‘Le genre humain est un. 
Par notre nature premiére et plus encore en vertu de notre 
commune destinée, nous sommes les membres d’un méme 
corps. Or les membres vivent de la vie du corps.’ If, then, 
the Vision of God is for some men, and we know it is, must 
it not, in view of this social unity, be for all? ‘Comment 
donc y-aurait-il un salut pour les membres, si, par impos- 
sible, le corps n’était luicméme sauvé?’ A society has one 
aim. Human beings form a society, a society made by God 
who has given it its aim, the knowledge and vision of 
Himself. Every member in that society is called to the 
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same end; God's desire for the salvation of men applies to 
all, for the love of God extends to all men; if it did not, 
He would not have created them, since love is the reason 
of creation. ‘I desire, therefore, first of all, that supplica. 
tions, prayers and intercessions and thanksgivings be made 
for all men . . . for this is good and acceptable in the sight 
of God our Saviour, Who will have all men to be saved 
and to come to the knowledge of the truth.’ All men with- 
out exception—and all in the same way, ‘ For there is one 
God; and one mediator of God and men, the man Christ 
Jesus.” * Mais le salut pour ce corps—pour I’humanité— 
consiste a recevoir la forme du Christ, et cela ne se peut que 
par le moyen de 1’Eglise catholique.’ Salvation, living the 
Christ Life, and approaching the Father through Christ, is 
only to be accomplished in the Catholic Church. This isa 
dogma of the Faith, of which the evidence need not be ex- 
amined here. A short and lucid exposition of it may be 
found in Anakephalaiosis, by A. M. van der Mensbrugghe,' 
another valuable ecclesiological work (cf. esp. Proposition 
II, Dieu veut le salut universel, and Proposition V, Néces- 
sité urgente de favoriser les missions). 

Salvation through the Church is the way befitting human 
dignity. ‘Dieu n’a pas voulu opérer le sauvetage de 
l’humanité, comme d’une épave; II a voulu susciter en elle 
une vie, sa propre Vie.’ It is not as a mass of wreckage 
that we are to be dragged to God; it is as human beings 
living a life, the life of Christ, that we are to find Him 
freely. The privilege of co-operating with Christ in His 
redemptive work is ours. Degraded indeed would we be, if 
we should ever wish it otherwise, if ever we should think 
that we had been better off had Christ not left us free to 
co-operate with Him. 





“I Tim., ii, 1, 3-4. 
5 Ibid., v. 5. 


° Anakephalaiosis, par A. M. van der Mensbrugghe. (Cour 
du Prince, 65, Gand; pr. 12 fr. belg.) 
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Not every person who hears a symphony, however, knows 
that it is the rhythm underlying it which causes its unity 
and splendour. Nor does every person who lives justly 
know that he is living by the grace of Christ, imparted 
through His Church. But known or not, the rhythm of the 
world is there, and it is She who brings all men, even those 
who do not know Her, to the end which they are blindly 
seeking. 

Hence it follows that outside the Catholic Church 
there is no salvation, a harsh, unpleasant-sounding doc- 
trine. A stumbling-block for many who misunderstand 
it, or do not see it in its true perspective. They think 
it means that apart from visible communion with 
the Bishop of Rome all souls are lost. As Father de 
Lubac suggests, it might be taken to imply ‘hors de 
l'Eglise vous étes damné ’—‘ outside the Church you are 
damned! ’ But in this the emphasis is quite distorted. 
There is nothing narrow or exclusive about this teaching, 
which is capable of positive expression in some such words 
as these: ‘c’est par l’Eglise, par l’Eglise seule que vous 
serez sauvé ’"—' it is by the Church, and by the Church 
alone that you will be saved,’ and here the emphasis is very 
different from the preceding one. The Church is not a 
smug society ringed about in unapproachable superiority; 
not a fortress bristling with dogmatic guns to repel the 
hordes of infidels against whom She wages a perpetual war- 
fare. No! Her doors are open to all and sundry, to sin- 
ners even, though not to sin. Her boundaries extend as 
far as the furthermost limits of the universe, for She is 
Universal and Divine. If we lift our eyes above ourselves, 
above this world, and see the Church as Christ sees Her, 
She is not only an instrument, not only a tool, something 
by means of which we, in visible communion with Her, 
work our way to God, whilst others not so fortunate are left 
aside. The Church is God’s—not instrument nor means, 
for in a sense the Church is Christ Himself and, as such, 
an end—but it is God present in the world, it is God draw- 
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ing men to Himself. So there cannot be a question of 
salvation oustide the Church; God cannot lead us to Him- 
self save by Himself, by Christ. 

From this, the great truth, first glimpsed in the age of 
the Apostolic Fathers, emerges, ‘The Books and the 
Apostles plainly declare that the Church existeth not now 
for the first time, but hath been from the beginning; for 
She was spiritual as our Jesus was spiritual, but was mani- 
fested in the last days that He might save us. Now the 
Church was manifested in the Flesh of Christ.’7 The 
Church is Catholic, Universal and eternally so. Christ 
as Head rules His members from all eternity. And after 
creation all men, whether living before His coming, 
or contemporary with Him, or living now to-day, are 
members of His Church if they have not separated them- 
selves from Him by sin. Grace is everywhere, is given to 
all; grace is from Christ; it is the mortar which welds His 
elect together in the building of His Church. Like burn- 
ing embers from a fire, which glow and sparkle with the 
life of the parent flame, even when they are separated from 
it, men who are leading a good life, though it be outside 
the communion of the visible Church, derive their good- 
ness from Her, and are bound to Her by bonds which are 
real and strong. So long as their goodness prevails, they 
live by Her grace, and are Her members, even though Her 
existence be concealed from them. If throughout their 
lives they never actually encounter Her on earth, with 
death they are admitted to the full communion of that 
kingdom to which they have always unwittingly belonged. 

How difficult, and yet how simple it is to see Christ as 
He really is, as God, raised high above all temporal suc- 
cession, and Head of every man in every age. Like the 
Dynamic Link in a Gregorian antiphon, which has exist- 
ence only at a given point in the melody and yet controls 
the phrases which come before and after it, and unites 





7 An Ancient Homily (II Ep. of Clement, so called) 14. 
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on of § them into the harmony of the whole, so Christ, taking 
Him. | human flesh and manifesting Himself at a given time, is 
Head and ruler of all mankind. With mind alive to every 
ge of particle of truth to be drawn trom the Scriptures, St. Au- 
1 the § gustine sees in the birth of jacob a striking illustration of 
tnow §f this dogma. ‘For Jacob, at the time when he was being 
2; for born, first put forth his hand from the womb, and with 
mani- § it grasped the heel of his brother who had preceded him in 
v the § virth; then his head followed, and after that, and neces- 
The § sarily, all the other members; but the head was superior 
thrist J in dignity not only to the members which followed after 
after § it, but also to the hand which had preceded it, and though 





ning, § it did not appear first in time, yet by nature was it prior. 
, are J And in the same way the Lord Jesus Christ, put forth in 
hem- the persons of His Prophets and Patriarchs, a portion of 
sn to § His Body to announce His coming birth, even though He 
;His J had not yet appeared in the Hesh.... But although, as 


urn- I have said, the Lord Christ did thus send before Him a 
} the — certain portion of His Body, in the person of those holy 


‘rom men who came before Him as regards the time of birth, 
side nevertheless He is Himself the Head of the Body, the 
ood- Church, and all these have been attached to that same 
| are Body of which He is the Head, in virtue of their believing 
they in Him whom they announced prophetically. For they 
Her were not sundered from that body because they came be- 
heir fore Him, but rather were they made one with it by reason 
vith of their obedience. For although the hand may be put for- 
that ward before the head, still it is connected beneath it.”* 

zed. Faith is the link which unites us to Christ. With the 
t as people who preceded Him it was Faith in the Re- 
suc- deemer to come which made them members of His Body. 
the Our Faith is in the Christ Who came, and Who is still 
cist- with us. Always it is Faith; even the apostles and disciples 
rols of Our Lord knew Him for what He really was only by 
ites their Faith. And to-day those who do not visibly belong 





8 De Catechizandis Rudibus, 6. 
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to the visible, external Church, may yet be members in an 
invisible manner by the implicit Faith they show when 
they recognise a power above themselves shaping their ends 
and claiming their allegiance. Perhaps they do not know 
in point of fact that the power is Christ; no matter, they 
know there is a power, and whatever it is submit to it. 
And so Christ draws them to Himself. ‘Their fellowship 
with Him, although imperfect and incomplete, is real not- 
withstanding. 


It is precisely because the membership of these latter is 
imperfect and incomplete that the apostolate is enjoined 
upon all Catholics. The teaching outlined above might 
seem to remove the necessity for missionary expansion in 
the Church. If implicit Faith alone is sufficient for a man’s 
salvation, if he can belong to the Church invisibly, why 
seek to bring him into external communion? But the buds 
do not sufficiently manifest the perfection of the tree, which 
does not reach its full growth nor its most perfect expres- 
sion until all its buds are unfolded into leaves. Always 
the same principle holds good. ‘The worid and all things 
in it have existence for one purpose, and one only, to make 
manifest the perfections of God. By visible communion 
with the Church, and through the graces which She can 
offer in the name of Christ, a man is better able to show 
forth the perfections of Christ in himself, and through 
Christ is made a more perfect image of God than he is by 
nature alone. And so as long as there are men outside Her 
communion, the Church must grow. ‘Tant qu’elle n’a 
pas recouvert toute la terre et cimenté toutes les ames, 
croitre est pour l’Eglise une necessité de nature.... Sa 
Catholicité, qui est en elle une torce, est aussi une per- 
pétuelle exigence. Elle sait qu'elle n'est pas née pour 
autre chose que pour propager partout le Régne du Christ, 
afin de faire participer tous les hommes a sa redemption 
salutaire,’ et que c’est la, non la seule tache de quelques 
ouvriers specialisés, mais le principal office de ses pas- 
teurs .... Tant quelle n’aura pas récouvert et penctré 
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|’humanité tout entiére pour lui prendre la forme du 
Christ, l’Eglise ne peut étre en repos.’* Moreover, the apos- 
tolate is of precept; Our Lord has left express commands 
which the Church must obey, the injunctions to carry the 
Gospel to every nation, and to preach it to every creature. 
Baptism and the other sacraments confer on Christians 
graces which cannot lie idle; they are given for the benefit 
of others, and unless they are used for this purpose their 
possession will be dangerous to the person upon whom they 
are bestowed. Such graces given to us are not ours to 
keep; they are given to us to bestow upon others, and if 
we refuse to hand them on we are guilty of injustice. ‘Ceux 
qui, en recevant le Christ, ont tout regu, sont établis pour 
le salut de ceux qui n’ont pu le connaitre. “Leur privilége 
est une mission. Point d’autre moyen pour eux de con- 
server leur richesse, car dans l’ordre spirituelle on ne pos- 
sede que ce que l’on donne, on ne le retient qu’en le don- 
nant encore et nul ne sera trouvé plus vide, au dernier 
jour, que le gaspilleur qui s’était cru comblé.” ’ *° 

And lastly, from their own point of view, external com- 
munion with the Church is, for those who do not belong 
to Her, not only desirable, but even, normally speaking, 
necessary for their salvation. The way in the Church is 
easier and safer; it is the right, the normal way, the way 
appointed. All the means are there. Foolish would he 
be, who, knowing this, chose rather to ignore the main 
road laid open before him, and attempted to follow out a 
course for himself by dangerous paths. He would find 
the going difficult. Let him follow Christ if he would be 
saved—‘ I am the Way, and the Truth and the Life ’"— 
always; now to-day and until the end of the world, through 
My Church. 

JorpaN Pearson, O.P. 





* Catholicisme, p. 169. 
° Thid., p. 181, 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLIES. The more important and 
learned quarterlies are not, or should not be, patient of 
slick ‘extracts and comments.” They should not be sub. 
jected to pot-boiling nor to hasty judgment. Penguin's 
task must be restricted to drawing attention to a few articles 
of outstanding interest or merit which have appeared re 
cently, without essaying to advance an adequate conception 
of their contents. In the realm of constructive philosophy 
there have been several such. Mention may fittingly first 
be made of an article by Pére Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., in 
the issue of Revue Thomiste dated Avril-Juin, entitled ‘ La 
puissance d’assimilation du thomisme.’ Its object is a 
familiar one, to show ‘ comment le thomisme peut s’assimi- 
ler ce qu'il y a de vrai dans les différentes tendances qui 
subsistent dans la philosophie contemporaine,’ but it has 
seldom been worked out in so comprehensive and masterly 
a fashion and in so small a space. The article may be of 
some particular interest in this country in view of the mis- 
givings which have been expressed (e.g. in a review of Fr. 
Vann’s Morals Makyth Man in the last Criterion) as to the 
authenticity of a thomism which claims to provide ‘ a world 
view, an outlook, in which the experience of to-day can be 
coherently judged, ordered and synthetised,’ and which is 
represented as ‘a rationalization of whatever is worth in- 
corporating in contemporary tendencies and philosophies.’ 
Pére Garrigou-Lagrange has no doubt of the assimilating 
and synthetising virtues of Aristotelian-thomistic prin- 
ciples. He groups as the three dominant tendencies of 
contemporary philosophy: agnosticism, positivist and 
idealist (neo-positivism of the ‘Wiener Kreis’ and the 
phenomenologists); vitalism, in its manifold forms; and fin- 
ally a more heterogeneous group of German metaphysi- 
cians following such diverse masters as Scheler, Driesch and 
Hartmann. Pére Garrigou-Lagrange is, however, less con- 
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cerned in this article to show how these several tendencies 
are to be absorbed by the thomist, and with what results, 
than to expound and demonstrate the ‘ assimilative’ and 
‘absorbent’ properties of the several fundamental prin- 
ciples of Aristotelico-thomist philosophy itself. It is this 
that gives his article, albeit only a brief outline of the 
subject, a lasting value-—Dominating in various ways and 
degrees most current philosophies, both academic and 
‘popular,’ Pére de Munnynck, O.P., finds the idea of * in- 
tuition.” Few words indeed are used more glibly, and with 
greater havoc to exact thinking, through failure to consider 
and define the various senses, legitimate and illegitimate, 
which it is made to bear. In the July number of The 
Thomist he renders a great service by distinguishing these 
various meanings and by defining the validity of the claims 
of each. In connection with what Pére de Munnynck clas- 
sifies as ‘supra-rational intuition,’ an article in the July 
Philosophy by K. W. Wild on ‘ Plato’s Presentation of In- 
tuitive Mind in his Portrait of Socrates’ may be com- 
mended.—Has the thomist anything to offer for the solu- 
tion of the critical problem? In other words, can there 
be a thomistic critique of knowledge which establishes its 
transcendental realism philosophically and rigorously, or 
is a thomist committed to a more or less ‘ naive’ realism 
which is content to accept unquestioningly the ‘ reality ’ of 
the object which the mind apprehends as independent of 
its own thinking? Here for many is a crucial question on 
the answer to which they will consider the claim of 
thomism to be taken seriously as philosophy will depend, 
and it is a question to which thomists themselves have 
given no unanimous answer. Pére Garrigou-Lagrange, M. 
Maritain, and more emphatically M. Gilson, may be 
quoted as asserting that for the thomist the critical problem 
can have no existence, or at any rate is insoluble. P. 
Roland-Gosselin, O.P., Mgr. Noel of Louvain, Péres Picard 
and Boyer, S.J., may be quoted, on the other hand, as main- 
taining, not only that the critical problem is a genuine and 
soluble one, but also as offering a ‘critique of reason’ 
which claims to be based on St. Thomas himself. Analysis 
of what these several authors understand by the critica] 
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problem suggests that their disagreements are not so radi- 
cal as might at first appear. But that the late Pére Gardeil, 
O.P., may be justly grouped with the latter is suggested 
by a hitherto unpublished paper which is reproduced in 
the Spring number of La Revue des Sciences T héologiques 
et Philosophiques, though his contribution may be con- 
sidered by rigorous epistemologists to be ‘ ontological’ 
rather than strictly ‘ critical,’ and to that extent question- 
begging. Such an estimate would perhaps be unjust, but 
no philosopher interested in the subject will fail to recog. 
nise the value of this paper for its effective elimination of 
the pseudo-problem of the ‘ bridge’ (between the ‘ mind’ 
and the noumenal ‘ real ’) which has so often obscured the 
issue, and for its equally effective elimination of false and 
crude presentations of the claims of realism. More strictly 
critical’ in its approach is the compact and _ closely- 
reasoned essay ‘ Towards the Solution of the Critical Prob- 
lem’ which Fr. A. Little, S.J., contributes (in English) to 
the current Gregorianum. A noteworthy merit of this 
essay is its suggestion that St. Thomas, by emphasising the 
reflex character of the act of judgment, disposed in advance 
of the objection that no solution of the critical problem is 
possible without begging the question on the grounds that 
the critical conclusion is a distinct and subsequent act itself 
requiring justification. Mention must also be made of 
W. H. Walsh’s criticism of Kant’s approach to the critical 
problem in the July Philosophy. —In the same number of 
Philosophy there is also an impressive vindication of ‘ free 
will’ and a demonstration of the self-contradictions of de- 
terminism from Professor A. E. Taylor which, if not in 
direct dependence upon, is in close harmony with St. 
Thomas’s treatment of the subject.—Those who are scep- 
tical of the ‘use’ of philosophy in general or of thomist 
philosophy in particular may be commended to some of the 
considerations in a somewhat rambling and highly prag- 
matic article in the July Thomist by Fr. Daniel O’Grady, 
while those who having passed that stage, but are hazy as 
to what philosophy is all about—besides many who fancy 
thev know alreadyv—will be interested in Fr. O’Kane’s 
questiones disputate on the subject in the same number. 
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THEOLOGY AND BRASS TACKS. In the July-September num- 
ber of Purpose there is a noteworthy essay by Mr. T. S. 
Eliot, who is turning his attention to ‘ The Idea of a Chris- 
tian Society.’ It is, we are told, a chapter from a forth- 
coming book by Mr. Eliot on the subject. He justifies his 
entry into the arena on the grounds that, “ While the prac- 
tice of poetry need not in itself confer wisdom or accumu- 
late knowledge, it ought at least to train the mind in one 
habit of universal value: that of analysing the meaning of 
words: of those that one employs oneself, as well as the 
words of others.’ The importance of this all too rare quali- 
fication is well illustrated in the essay, which, within the 
restricted terms of reference which Mr. Eliot has imposed 
upon himself, is an admirable exposition of the subject 
with some excellent diagnosis of current trends, and some 
equally excellent reflections on the position of the Chris- 
tian in contemporary society: 


When the Christian is treated as an enemy of the State, his 
course is very much harder, but it is simpler. 1 am concerned 
with the dangers to the tolerated minority ; and in the modern 
world it may turn out that the most intolerable thing for Chris- 
tians is to be tolerated. 


Meanwhile, Mr. Eliot’s concern with ‘right theology’ 
in its social implications and still more, perhaps, his lack 
of enthusiasm for the ‘ local version ’ of Fascism, had drawn 
from Mr. Ezra Pound, in the Spring number of British 
Union Quarterly, some characteristic ‘ Notes on the Soli- 
tudes and Depressions of my esteemed and distinguished 
contemporary, Mr. Thos. Stearns Eliot.’ Mr. Pound is 
very impatient (our language only permits these grotesque 
understatements) with Mr. Eliot’s ‘letch after God,’ and 
his ‘mousing round for theology.’ Although there was a 
time—the time of the Persone—when Mr. Pound’s God 
was very much alive, he now has no use for a ‘ Lot of dead 
cod About a dead God,’ and finds that ‘ the danger of Mr. 
Eliot’s theological verbiage is to collect Gothic oddments 
like the bloke cited on page whatever who says New Tes- 
tament Greek is the language of the Holy Ghost.’ He finds 
a still more serious ‘ danger’ in that ‘ when logic attempts 
to deduce particuiar shoulds and should nots from the uN- 
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KNOWABLE it generally paralyses all thought and all action, 
or gives it up and muddles along amid left-overs and super. 
stitions.” Mr. Pound’s remedy for Mr. Eliot’s ‘ Solitudes 
and Depressions ’ is, of course, to muscle in with Mosley: 


Mr. Eliot’s gloom could have been avoided IF instead of fuss- 
ing about the ‘ local version’ he had had the vigour to consider 
what part of totalitarian thought the local version took for 
granted, what, in the immediate flux of national] dangers and 
miseries, the local forces had omitted to specify because their 
hands and minds were FULL, and more than full of the imme- 
diate needs, and affected by changing contingencies, such as 
helping keeping England and Europe out of yet another blood 
mass murder for the profit of gun-touts and loan-sharks, or 
protesting against the further degradation of English farming 
and the murder and debasement by malnutrition of a few more 
hundreds of thousands of Britons . 


We draw attention to Mr. Pound’s outburst for two reasons. 
In the first place because it is symptomatic of a pretty wide- 
spread impatience with a utopian Christian sociology 
which is exclusively concerned with principles and long: 
term action and fails to get down to brass tacks. In the 
second place because Mr. Pound’s article suggests power- 
fully that the ‘local version’ of totalitarianism is tainted 
pretty strongly with precisely that vitalistic activism and 
contempt for the transcendental which is the most disturb- 
ing feature of the Continental versions. This is important 
in view of the fact that it is credibly reported that an in- 
creasing number of Catholics in recent months have been, 
very understandably, attracted by many of the concrete pro- 
posals and the immediate policy of British Union. Mr. 
Pound’s observations may, therefore, be of some service to 
Christians as a criticism of their own tendencies to evade 
present evils in their preoccupation with principles from 
which they fail to draw immediately practical conclusions, 
and at the same time as a warning against accepting too 
readily and unquestioningly his own remedy for our 
“Solitudes and Depressions.’ 


A REVIEW OF poLitics. Any indication, therefore, that 
Catholics are getting to grips with scientific sociology and 
political realities is very welcome. For this reason we hail 
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the new Review of Politics which Dr. Waldemar Gurian is 
editing from Notre Dame University, Indiana. In the first 
number Jacques Maritain’s ‘ Integral Humanism and the 
Crisis of Modern Times ’ usefully summarises some leading 
ideas of his True Humanism, but adds little fresh. The 
other articles are mainly concerned with radical and much 
needed scrutiny of current political assumptions.  Parti- 
cularly acute is Goetz Brief’s critical historical account of 
‘The Rise and Fall of Proletarian Utopias ’; and Mortimer 
Adler brings heavy dialectical artillery to bear on the Party 
System as viewed in the light of the claims of the Common 
Good. Most refreshing is C. J. Friedrich’s ‘ “The Deifica- 
tion of the State,’ notwithstanding his incidental fall into 
the trap of supposing that when St. Thomas expounds Aris- 
totle he does not expound Aristotle but uses him as a peg 
to air his own views. His criticism of current assumptions 
regarding the state as unsound and un-Christian is radical: 


Can we hope to get away from the spectre which haunts our 
thinking on man and society? . . . For not only is it inhe- 
rently contrary to the Christian view, but it stands in the way 
of creative innovation both at home and abroad. At home it 
prevents our progressing beyond the present impasse between 
labor and its employers ; abroad it keeps us from looking at the 
world in terms of a common humanity and its emerging common 
ends. There is no answer to these questions except in terms of 
radical change. We must recognise the purely functional nature 
of such concepts as order and the state. Indeed, we may go so 
far as to assert that the state does not exist. There are govern- 
ments, peoples, countries, there are kings, parliaments, dicta- 
tors, parties and concentration camps, but there is no evidence 
in support of the idea that some sort of holy unity, some mysti- 
cal transcendence need be attributed to them, that they indeed 
should be seen as a whole. This idea, propagated by the gov- 
erning gangs who wished to see themselves identified with the 
community, in the last analysis appears to be a perfectionist 
ideal for the realization of which man would have to be some- 
thing different than he actually appears to be. 


In the same number there are several important reviews, 
including a very fair and balanced one of Douglas Jerrold’s 
Necessity of Freedom. The second number is especially 
remarkable for Donald Davidson’s ‘Agrarianism and Poli- 
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tics,’ Etienne de Greef’s ‘ Psychology of the Totalitarian 
Movement’ (an article whose importance and seriousness 
is rather too over-larded with gossip), and the late Dom 
Virgil Michel’s ‘Ownership and the Human Person.’ In- 
evitably the British reader will regret this review’s natural 
preoccupation with American politics, and its neglect of 
his own. Is it impossible to hope for, if not a British 
equivalent, then a British supplement? 


‘ SIRS, YE ARE BRETHREN.’ Penguin has already alluded to 
the valuable contribution in a recent Theology in which 
the Rev. Thomas M. Parker, of Pusey House, Oxford, iays 
the bogey of alleged Catholic obscurantism regarding Bibli- 
cal criticism. A word of grateful acknowledgement is now 
due to the same writer for a further eirenic effort in the 
current issue of the Anglican review Reunion. The writer 
sets out to show the injustice of the traditional Anglo- 
Catholic view of English Papists as ‘ schismatics’ from the 
authentic Catholic communion of the country. He sug- 
gests that there should be ‘no more talk of “Italian mis- 
sions” or “schism shops,” or use of similar expressions 
which not unnaturally irritate those of the Latin Obedi- 
ence who remember the many heroic Englishmen who 
perished to maintain a belief in the nature of Papal au- 
thority which, if not universal in the pre-Reformation Eng- 
lish Church [sic], was at least held by a great number of 
her theologians.’ He deplores controversy on the rival 
claims of English Roman Catholics and Anglicans to ‘ con- 
tinuity ’ as irrelevant. He proposes the theory that those 
respective claims are much of a muchness, and for the idea 
of schism from the traditional Catholic Church of the coun- 
try, he would substitute the idea of a schism within the 
national Church, with the result that English Catholics to- 
day belong exclusively to neither ‘denomination,’ but are 
divided into Roman and Anglican Catholics: ‘the true 
Church of England is as much divided as the true Catholic 
Church and its component parts are the Anglican Commu- 
nion and the Roman Catholic body in England.’ This 
theory, as Mr. Parker recognises, is not one that we can be 
expected to accept; nor is it one that truth and charity 
will permit us to be content that our Anglican brethren 
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should accept. For us, the ‘ continuity ’ controversy is yet 
more irrelevant; the important thing being not con- 
tinuity with the medieval Ecclesia Anglicana but com- 
munion with the Catholica under the headship of 
the See of Peter. ‘This Mr. Parker well understands; but 
we are grateful to him for throwing overboard the ‘ Papist 
schism ’ theory which is so untrue to history and so serious 
an obstacle to understanding with fellow-Christians and 
fellow-countrymen who should have so much in common 
with ourselves, and it will be a big step forward if Anglo- 
Catholics will face the historic realities which he sets before 
them. ‘Those realities are such that, though we cannot 
accept his theory nor recognise the claim of Anglo-Catholics 
to be visibly members of the one Catholic Church, we 
should do well to reciprocate them to the extent of ceasing 
to regard Anglo-Catholics as ‘ Protestants playing at Catho- 
licism ’ and to see in them the successors of those who, in 
the confusion of the issues at the time of the English Refor- 
mation, and however mistakenly, believed that the 
Church by law established was the Church of Augustine, 
however tainted, and who preserved for their Anglo- 
Catholic posterity of to-day, and against tremendous odds, 
much of the tradition of the medieval Ecclesia Anglicana. 
Though we cannot agree that English Catholics to-day be- 
long to both communions, yet we can believe (as indeed is 
evident) that the English Catholic-minded are unhappily 
so divided, and we may well pray and work that that divt- 
sion be soon destroyed. Mr. Parker’s article, if it persuades 
his co-religionists that we are indeed English Catholics (a 
term too often monopolised by Anglo-Catholics for them- 
selves) and not a foreign post-reformation importation, may 
prove an important step in the right direction. 


CINEMA. Lack of space alone has prevented our drawing 
attention previously to the valuable number of La Vie In- 
tellectuelle dated June 25th. The permanence of its value 
may be pleaded in extenuation of our delay. Half the 
number is devoted to a series of expert articles on the 
cinema which should be neglected by nobody who has any 
concern for it, even if only as a spectator. These articles 
are Classified under the general rubrics of ‘ L’image ciné- 
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matographique et ses lois,’ ‘Le public,’ ‘Commerce et 
idéologie,’ * Le film et sa finance.’ Under the first rubric 
appear three articles of capital importance on film-esthe- 
tics. If duly pondered both by makers and beholders of 
films we might have reason to hope for a very much higher 
standard of production on our screens, whether professional 
or amateur, and a more exacting appreciation from our 
audiences. M. Maxime Chastaing disposes of the pernicious 
theory that the function of the cinema audience is, or even 
can be, purely passive. Such an assumption not only makes 
for many bad films, but brings the cinema into much un- 
deserved contempt. Drawing on sources so various as 
Flato’s analysis of imagination and his idea of participation, 
and on the findings of the Gestalt psychologists and the 
technique of the phenomenologists, M. Chastaing outlines 
a theory of cinema more comprehensive than any we have 
so far met with, a theory which we believe should prove 
exceedingly fruitful if allowed to direct practice. His 
analysis turns on an analogy between the film and the 
dream, and lays stress on the collaboration of the imagina- 
tion of the spectator in film-appreciation. He maintains 
that the screen is a ‘ window ‘ to the spectator’s imagination 
rather than an * object’ for his eyes, while the function of 
the cinéaste is reduced from that of creator of an * object’ 
to that of guide of the imagination of the audience. He 
reaches the definition of the cinematographic image as * un 
réve dirigé par un homme qui sait juxtaposer des morceaux 
de pellicule.’ Finally, he shows convincingly how the 
strength of the possibilities of the cinema and the weakness 
of much of its realisation lie in this fact that its appreciation 
resides formally in the imagination, and in the failure of 
cinéastes and audiences to respect this inherent nature of 
film. Pierre Barbier follows with an analysis of ‘ Le mouve- 
ment au cinéma,’ and S. Kracauer with some brief but 
penetrating critiques of some famous early films. ‘The 
articles under the heading of ‘Le public’ contain many 
tamiliar truths, but are rather too generalised and perhaps 
too insensitive to the appeal of the cinema to be very help- 
ful. But those on the propaganda and commercial aspects 
of the cinema are very instructive, and the account of the 
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methods of the Groupement des Salles Familiales, with its 
powerful and comprehensive organisation now covering 
almost the whole of France, will be read with very great 
interest. Pére Pie Duployé, O.P., sums up the number 
with some brief but very sound reflections on the function 
of Catholic Action in the sphere of the cinema. 


(CONTEMPORANEA will be resumed in October) 
PENGUIN. 


REVIEWS 
RELIGION 
HINDUISM OR CuRISTIANITY? A study in the distinctiveness of 
the Christian Message. By Sydney Cave. (Hodder and 
Stoughton ; 6s.) 

This small volume reproduces six lectures, given as the 
Haskell Lectures at Oberlin College by Professor Cave and 
intended, in the words of the author, to contrast the teaching 
of Hinduism and Christianity, Four subjects are treated succes- 
sively—Karman, Braham, bhakti and dharma—and to these are 
added one introductory and one concluding chapter. 

In his representation of Hinduism Professor Cave, who him- 
self spent eight—pre-war—years in Travancore, takes very 
great pains to be fair to it. Yet I cannot think that any Hindu 
would consider that he has altogether succeeded—nor can I. 
Take Cankara’s realization that the reality of God’s being 
(which we could call His aseity) is such that by comparison 
nothing else can be deemed truly real; and who, believing that 
only one can be real, God or world, with superb abandon pro- 
claims that the world in that case must be an illusion : Professor 
Cave states the doctrine, but he does not, as does for instance 
Fr, G. Dandry, S.J.,* thrill to it. Or take that famous passage 
in the Bhagavad Gita (Il, 47—48) : 

‘For the deed only strive thou, 

not for the fruits thereof ; 

Let not the deed’s fruit thy motive be 
nor be attached to inactivity. 

In success, in failure the same thou be: 
equanimity this yoga is called.’ 








* See his Ontologie du Vedanta; Paris, 1932. 
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Our author, who unfortunately does not quote this passage, 
refers to it thus: ‘ For this conception of selfless activity, the 
Christian message substitutes that of unselfish service.’ Is that 
fair comment? Speaking for myself and knowing how this 
passage 1s set in the love of the Lord (which is the meaning of 
bhakti), this failure of responding to one of the sublimest pas- 
sages in Paganism has frankly hurt even one who is not an 
Hindu. 

The author, like so many Missionaries, reproaches Hinduism 
with calling God the Absolute and unknowable Brahman. But 
how can Hindus know God, Who has not specially revealed 
Himself to them? We know that the Absolute is the Triune 
God : but how should pre-Christians? With a religious insight, 
lacking in all other races, Hindus have felt the certainty that 
this Absolute God, Who in Himself must be unknowable, must 
needs concretize Himself in human form, to satisfy the deepest 
longing of the human heart: Him Whom the human intellect 
can only describe as the ineffable Brahman, must also be I¢vara, 
our Lord, whom frail man can adore. They cail Him Krsna, 
Rama, Siva: What sense is there in reproaching them that they 
do not understand that He is Christ—not a pious abstraction or 
fancy image, but a historical fact? It is much as if I could not 
wax enthusiastic over the exploits of discovery of the early Por- 
tuguese navigators and commented on Prince Henry in dispar- 
aging terms, because he did not use any steam or motor-driven 
vessels. All] Hindus, qua Hindus, still live B.C. : it is thus that 
they, their religion and philosophy, must be approached to be 
understood ; and only when one thus understands them, will one 
have a chance to be really fair to them. 

So much for the Hinduism that Professor Cave wishes to con- 
trast with Christianity. But what does he mean by Christianity ? 
He says that ‘ it cannot be equated with the Christian Gospel,’ 
that it ‘ partakes of the transiency and relativity of all human 
thought and organization ’ (p. 211). He refers in various places 
to ‘the classic Christian faith,’ which presumably is the one 
he holds himself. Whatever that may be, it is of course not 
the Catholic Faith, once for all delivered to the Church’s 
guardianship. Far be it from me to reproach a Protestant divine 
for not being a Catholic (thus falling into the very pit which | 
have just pointed out to critics of Hinduism): but it is permis- 
sible to suggest that the presentation of even this ‘ classic Chris- 
tianity ’ will not prove very convincing to a Hindu, neither for 
its contents nor as an alternative to that famous ‘ Rethinking 
Missions ’ Christianity which ‘ looks forward to the continued 
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co-existence of Hinduism with Christianity, each stimulating 
the other in growth towards the ultimate goal, unity in the com- 
pletest religious truth’ (p. 34). 

Presenting Christianity, with the Church left out, must be, 
like presenting Hamlet with the Prince of Denmark left out, cer- 
tainly none too easy a task, 

H. C. E. Zacuarias. 


Ernest Psicuari. <A Study in Religious Conversion. By Wal- 
lace Fowlie. (James Clarke & Co., Ltd. ; 3s. 6d.) 

This brief study of the *‘ French Rupert Brooke’ should be 
read twice over, lest the reader be too irritated by a first reading 
to give the book its due. For although Mr. Fowlie’s manner is 
heavy and over-emphatic he has interesting things to say and 
he probes the young soldier’s conversion with syimpathy aad 
some discernment. Perhaps there is too much sympathy, or 
rather what there is of it is too littke checked and criticised; 
there is, on the whole, too little inteiiectual Getachment, a too 
scanty sense of humour. Psichari is so dramatic a figure, his 
conversion is so ‘ sensational,’ he can so easily be lifted up for 
a sign unto the nations, that whoever writes on him should be 
doubly on his guard against all sentimentality, even the tiniest 
grain of it. Mr. Fowlie is a little too excited to be doubly on 
his guard. His account of the positivism and naturalism of ‘ the 
sad eighties ’ is spoilt by text-book clichés, and he surrenders, 
much too easily and most ingenuously, the human intellect to 
Taine and Zola, when he says, for instance, of these writers’ 
work: ‘ No place is left to the idealist or the mystic, fur faith 
gives way to reason.’ 

Yet it would be unfair not to praise the warmth and vivacity 
of this book, especially of the concluding chapters, in which 
Mr. Fowlie seems to speak out for himself with more independ- 
ence of the commonplaces of literary history. He finds a fine 
phrase to indicate that ‘ search for light ’ which fills the last two 
books of Psichari. For Psichari was first of all an imuginatif ; 
and because Mr, Fowlic has something of the same gift, he can 
write that ‘ the sentiment of space, pure, limitless space . . . is 
a constant rhythm in Psichari.’. The young Frenchman went 
to Africa literally as well as metaphorically to enlarge his hori- 
zon. He thought best in the open air under a vast shy. He has 
now a biographer who shows signs of being, as he was, prim- 
arily a poet. 

A stricter analysis of this conversion remains to be done, per- 
haps by someone who will identify himself rather less with 
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Psichari’s own personal reaction against his age. Something 
calmer is needed. Psichari stands for, proclaims and defends, 
a certain ideal of the Christian Soldier; an association of ideas 
less widely honoured to-day probably than in 1914, when he was 
killed in action. He died in mid-career, at the height of his 
powers, his ideas alive and developing. A full-length study of 
these ideas would have more than a historical interest for this 
generation. In the meantime, Mr. Fowlie has given us a 
vigorous and attractive introduction, 


KENELM FosTER, O.P. 


CURRENT AFFAIRS 


SPAIN, THE CHURCH AND THE OrverRS, By E. Allison Peers. 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode; 10s, 6d.) 


‘ The book I had in mind,’ Professor Peers tells us, ‘ would 
have been a great deal larger than this, and I still hope that in 
the future the publication of a fuller study will become prac- 
ticable. But I am compelled to write something now by the 
mass of ill-informed statements which are being made about 
the Church in Spain with little or no first-hand knowledge of the 
subject, and the sometimes equally wild statements made in the 
Church’s defence.’ Yet when we read the book itself we cannot 
but admire the measure in which the author has suceeded within 
the narrow limits of its two hundred pages in doing justice to 
his vast subject. 

The general thesis of the book may be reduced to two main 
heads. Firstly, to show the injustices which have been done 
to the Spanish Church by propaganda during the recent conflict. 
Secondly, to show that the forces responsible for the persecu- 
tion were not those of liberalism and anti-clericalism as in the 
past, but forces wearing an ‘ anti-clerical mask to hide an anti- 
God face ’ (p. 95). Professor Peers’ conclusion under this second 
head is summed up thus: ‘ Anti-clericalism obviously provides 
an excellent foundation for Anarchist and Communist doctrines, 
and it was because there were so many anti-clericals of this 
type that the Anti-God movement has made, especially since 
1931, such rapid progress . . . The fuels heaped upon the fires 
which have burnt so fiercely may have consisted in large 
measure of anti-clericalism. But fuel alone does not make a 
fire—it needs a match to ignite it. And the match which has 
ignited the fuel . . . is nothing less than hatred of God.’ (p. 168) 

But Professor Peers has, as he tells us, refained from ‘ all 
unnecessary controversy. ‘ It would have been easy to hold up 
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to ridicule criticism of the Church made in ignorance by persons 
in high positions whose opinions are readily credited, but it 
would not have made for charity. 1 have preferred to give the 
true facts and say as little about the critics as possible: they 
are best forgetten.’ 

As an example of the effectiveness with which he lets the facts 
speak for themselves we may cite his simple comparison of the 
stipends of Anglican clergy with those of Spanish bishops and 
priests, with which he, ‘a convinced and loyal Anglican,’ dis- 
poses of the charges that the Church in Spain was corrupted by 
wealth. He shows that the income of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury is just nine times as much as that of the Primate of Spain. 
Much the same proportions hold throughout the lower orders of 
clergy. In an appendix the author reports seven cases of definite 
accusations about the wealth of the Spanish clergy. When he 
himself challenged the accusers, in no case were they able to 
produce a shred of evidence for their charges. 

But Professor Peers has not been content to retail the virtues 
of the Spanish Church while shutting his eyes to its defects. 
‘As an Anglican,’ he writes (p. 1), ‘I have been accustomed 
to regard the Church in Spain from a critical standpoint ; and 
as a trained investigator I have learned to distinguish the essen- 
tial from the non-essential.’ Whether we would admit as defects 
some of the defects he sees, or whether we see yet others besides 
those he has observed, all of us who know Spain and the Spani- 
ards will agree with his conclusion that ‘ the Church in Spain has 
been essentially Spanish, and that its defects are not so much 
those of the Catholic Church as of the Spaniards’ (p. 39). 

The greater part of the book is devoted to the relations that 
have existed between the Spanish people and the Church as re- 
presented by the great religious Orders. He pays them a splen- 
did tribute in his efforts to convey ‘ some faint idea of the debt 
which Christianity owes to them’ (p, 52). He asks, ‘ how many 
people know that St. Dominic was a Spaniard and that the Or- 
der of Preachers is one of our debts to Spain.’ He recognises 
St. Teresa as ‘one of the greatest women in the history not 
only of Spain, but of the entire world.’ He shows how well 
these sons and daughters of Spain have deserved of their coun- 
try, and contrasts what they have done for Spain with the treat- 
ment they have received from its successive anti-clerical gov- 
ernments, and, most of all, with the fiendish treatment that has 
been inflicted upon them in recent years. It is here that, though 
for a moment only (pp. 165-166), the author allows his personal 
feelings to escape from the admirable restraint he has imposed 
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upon them: ‘If, for a moment, I dwell on these murders and 
atrocities . . . it is to express a wonder, which as yet has 
hardly been given adequate expression, that the performance 
of such deeds could have aroused so little comment ... It 
is little more than two years since these thousands of our fellow 
Christians were tortured and killed—and our attitude to their 
sufferings is as remote as to those of the victims of the Em- 
peror Nero... Surely Christian people, who put Christianity 
before politics, should long ago have made up their minds to 
one thing. They may not support General Franco or desire 
to see a totalitarian régime in Spain—that is a perfectly under- 
standable position—but at least they will not, either by word 
Or act, support the side that has aboiished religious liberty and 
whose supporters have been responsible for crimes to which 
in modern history it would be difficult to find a parallel.’ 


EsMOND KLIMECK, O.P. 


HISTORY 


EuROPEAN CIivILizaTIon. Edited by Edward Eyre. Vol. VII. 
The Relations of Europe with Non-European Peoples. (Ox- 
ford University Press; 21s.) 


It has been the primary function of this series to provide a 
supplement to more conventionally English histories. Perhaps 
this has never been better fulfilled than in this final volume. It 
contains at least one contribution of lasting and independent 
value; ‘ The European Frontier’ by Douglas Woodruff, and 
although the other articles are not of the same scope, none of 
them fall below a definite level of achievement. Father Erris 
O’Brien naturally writes on Australia and New Zealand with an 
authoritative and objective clarity, while Portuguese, Italian, 
German and Belgian colonization are described by a Portuguese, 
an Italian, a German and a Belgian in detail and with a pleasant 
patriotism. Their articles, even through an occasional naiveté, 
form an admirable corrective to the inevitable insularity of out- 
look of so much English colonial history. The standpoints may 
often be divergent and the emphases contrasted. But it is an 
achievement of modern editing that the volume as a whole 
becomes a unity. 

It is to be regretted that The European Frontier could not 
have appeared earlier in the series, for it is the most fundamen- 
tal article provided by any contributor precisely since it does 
so much to clarify the meaning of the term ‘ European ’ in che 
phrase ‘ European civilization.’ To Mr. Woodruff the period 
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falls into three movements : The Saracen frontier, the discovery 
of the Mongols, and the passing of the frontier consciousness. 
The lasc two sections gain a new value through his analysis of 
the psychological impact of Mongol and Osmanli on European 
consciousness and from the width of his horizon; it is pleasant 
to find an historian who can synthesise in a single chapter the 
economic significance of Ragusa and the cultural significance of 
Fynes Morison, 

Mr. Woodruff’s quotations are admirably chosen to convey 
that sense of ‘ otherness’ which marked the relationship of 
the West to Mongol and to Turk, yet it is still difficult co de- 
termine the meaning of the word European as applied to the 
medieval Western World. It is patent that it did not corre- 
spond to modern geographical divisions. Yet certainly it would 
not seem to be a synonym for the Faith. It was the very raison 
d’étre of Prester John that he was no European, and it would 
be impossible to compress the Party of Union at the court of 
the Palaiologoi into the same cultural context as che Angevins. 
There is much to recommend the theory developed by Professor 
Pirenne in L’Expansion de l’Islam et le commencement de 
Moyen Age; the impact of Islam on the eighth cencury post- 
classic world as the immediate cause of a medieval culture and a 
new self-conscious unity. On such an interpretation the fron- 
tier consciousness analysed by Mr. Woodruff would remain a 
primary factor in the making of Europe. Yec it was a frontier 
emphasised by contrasted economic systems and marking racial 
and cultural boundaries as well as religious. The medieval 
Europeans were perhaps those who had inherited not only the 
doctrines common to the whole Christian Empire, but che theo- 
logies of Ambrose and of Augustine, the half-submerged tradi- 
tions of the Western municipalities and of the ‘ foederate’ on 
the Rhine. If some such hypothesis were accepted it might 
justify those in the medieval West who had a frontier conscious- 
ness for the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem which they could not 
extend to the Empire of Byzantium. It might also help to 
justify historically those to whom the concept of a frontier seems 
inapplicable to the concept of Christendom. 


GERvASE MaTHEw, O.P. 
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SCRIPTURAL BULLETIN 


A recently translated work by Bishop Felder! makes a sort 
of counterpart to his long established work known in its Eng- 
lish version as Christ and the Critics. He resumes his defence 
of the New Testament against these same critics and certain 
of their descendants. But he is now more concerned to be 
constructive, and the most substantial part of the book is de- 
signed to portray the character of Christ according to the Gos- 
pels and to provide a synthesis of the New Testament doctrine 
concerning the messianic réle and the divinity of Christ. The 
material thus assembled is of great value; and the spirit of the 
book is impressive and powerfully edifying. It can be strongly 
recommended to pious readers. As a work of biblical science, 
however, or quite simply as a piece of writing, it is not so 
commendable. Neglect of the historical aspect of the New 
Testament introduces something of flatness, of text-bookish 
deadness into the treatment of the doctrine. And the apologetics 
are defective in several ways. There is a want of sympathetic 
understanding of the position of opponents, and even a certain 
want of controversial integrity. It is difficult to grasp the point 
of view that, ‘In the entire history of the intellectual develop- 
ment of man there is hardly a disaster of more frightful tragedy 
than the collapse of the rationalistic criticism of the gospel and 
of Jesus.’ Elsewhere the discomfiture of the critics can be 
contemplated more cheerfully : ‘ To-day serious scientists, and 
even light-footed poets, have at most a compassionate smile for 
all these clever little essays of rationalistic memory.’ 


A far more judicious account of the ‘collapse’ of the de- 
structive N.T. criticism is contained in Pere Braun’s L’Evangile 
devant les Temps Présents.? Very slight in volume, it has the 
verve and realistic purpose of a proper pamphlet, but it also 
displays a scientific mastery of its subject. Its aim is to pro- 
claim the strength of the Catholic position in N.T. criticism, to 
show that science as such does not threaten it. Through not 
realizing this many Catholics are victims of a subtle inferiority 
complex. It is not science, but certain philosophic attitudes 
and vague popular moods attendant thereon that have engen- 





1 Jesus of Nazzareth. By the Most Rev. Bishop H. Felder, D.D., O.M. 
Cap. (Geo. E. J. Coldwell, Ltd., London; 10s. 6d.) 


°(Desclée de Brouwer, Paris.) 
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dered scepticism about the validity of the New Testament. Pére 
Braun gives a new heartening significance to this by no means 
original contention. He discusses the improvement of intellec- 
tual conditions for the impact of the Gospels that has been 
brought about by the revival of realist and spiritualist forms of 
philosophy and by the decay of liberalism, and goes on to in- 
dicate the authentic lines of the Gospel challenge and the pos- 
sibilities of its attaining a more dynamic influence, 


In Pére Braun’s review of the biblical situation there is one 
notable omission. He has nothing to say about that most 
modern and fashionable attack on the Gospels that proceeds 
from the more radical exponents of the method of Form-criti- 
cism. This is all the more surprising inasmuch as he had 
treated of this subject with great skill and success in his former 
work, Ou en est le Probléme de Jésus (a work that, in passing, 
one would like to recommend very emphatically). There is a 
recent book,* however, by Canon Redlich, in which an excel- 
lent account is given of the workings and the implications of 
this system and of the grounds upon which its destructive con- 
clusions can be refuted. The first pretence of this Form-criti- 
cism is to be able to discredit the organic historic construction 
of the Gospels; to show that the Gospels—even that of St. 
Mark—are merely factitious collections of data that existed 
originally in oral tradition as isolated units—as independent 
anecdotes, aphoristic sayings, etc. It is supposed that these 
units originated pragmatically, being devised or invented by the 
Christian community as occasion prompted, to serve for pur- 
poses of missionary preaching, controversy, worship, etc. Their 
various stereotyped forms enable them to be classified and 
attached to these several original purposes, and according as 
these purposes are conjectured to have been more or less primi- 
tive in the history of the Church so are these units ranged in 
order of antiquity. Those which purport to convey informa- 
tion about the life of Christ are placed comparatively late! 


In another recent work* Canon Redlich treats of the still 
more difficult subject of the historic value and the authenticity 
of St. John’s Gospel. Here it must be said that the achieve- 
ment is less satisfactory : whether viewed technically, as a work 





2 Form Criticism. Its Value and Limitations. By Basil Redlich, B.D. 
Duckworth ; 6¢.) 

4 An Introduction to the Fourth Gospel. By E. Basil Redlich. (Long- 
mans; 5s.) 
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of exposition, or doctrinally—from the point of view of Catho- 
lic orthodoxy. One would disagree with his summing up of 
the internal evidence of the Gospel, with his account of the 
interpretative historical licence employed by the author, and at 
various points one would challenge his line of argument. There 
is one very surprising statement attributing to St. John the 
part of having first introduced the doctrine of the divinity of 
Christ. Nevertheless, the spirit of the book and its main con- 
clusions are by no means subversive, and it would prove useful 
and stimulating to any one who knew how to check its argu- 
ment. The historicity of the Gospel is meant to be substan- 
tially safeguarded. The immediate authorship is not conceded 
to St. John; but he is credited with an indirect authorship 
which makes him responsible for the whole substantial matter 
of the book. 


The symposium consisting of the papers that were read at last 
year’s Cambridge Summer School make an excellent text-book 
of introduction to the Old Testament. Less technical than the 
usual text-book, more doctrinally constructive. The whole 
course of the biblical history is briefly expounded, the subjects 
of prophecy, messianism, canonicity, ethics are dealt with. Less 
inevitably, but most appropriately, there are papers devoted to 
the doctrine of Wisdom, to the Liturgy, to the findings at Ras 
Shamra, to the Psalter. If one may resort to negative criticism 
—it seems regrettable that no account is given of the meaning 
and the value of the mystical or typical sense of the Scriptures; 
and further that there should be so little provision of biblio- 
graphical information. ‘This is to lose a great opportunity of 
introducing the faithful to the resources of Catholic biblical 
literature. Concerning the actual contents of the book, only 
one pugnacious criticism suggests itself; which is, that in the 
matter of the correspondences of the biblical and the Babylonian 
account of the Creation, etc., the only explanation offered should 
be that of the existence of a primitive revelation which had be- 
come corrupted in pagan tradition but was handed down in its 
integrity to the Hebrews. 


The well-known manual of Introduction to the Scriptures by 
the late Dom Hépfl, O.S.B.*—a work of the greatest value, 





5 The Old Testament. Cambridge Summer School Lectures. With a 
Preface by Father C. Lattey, S.J. (Burns Oates; 7s. 6d.) 

*P. H. Hépfi, O.S.B.: Introductio Specialis in Novum Testamentum. 
Editio Quarta ex integro retractata, Quam curavit P. Benno Gut, O.S.B., 
A.L.C.1I. (Anonima Libraria Cattolica Italiana, Roma. L.36.) 
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easily supreme in its kind—is in process of being re-edited and 
re-fashioned. The volume of special introduction to the New 
Testament is the first to appear in this new form. The original 
has been entirely re-written. If there be no improvement in 
the Latinity, certainly a great improvement in clarity, accuracy 
and general serviceableness has been effected; with the further 
advantages of a better typographical arrangement and more 
carefully planned headings and divisions. A good deal of new 
matter has been worked into the text, and the bibliography has 
been revised and brought up to date. 


RICHARD KEHOE, O.P. 


NOTICES 


CoMMUNISM AND SociALism. A Study in the Technique of Revo- 
lution. By Arnold Lunn. (Eyre and Spottiswoode; 6s.) 


As a critic of the technique of revolution Mr. Lunn is handi- 
capped by a bland insensibility to the desirability of revolution 
itself. His manifest lack of enthusiasm for the end tends to 
weaken our confidence in his disinterestedness as a critic of the 
means. Moreover, the effect of his strictures on the Trojan 
Horse tactics of the Third International in this book may be 
considerably negatived by his subsequent efforts in The Tablet 
to induce us to second our Government’s wooing's of this erratic 
war-engine. But Mr. Lunn’s indifference to the needs and aspi- 
rations of the working-class movement should not blind us to 
the findings of his indefatigable researches into the seamy side 
of working-class leadership, nor the evident relish he takes in 
mud-raking and mud-slinging to the fact that he shows the mud 
to be exceedingly muddy. Readers with the patience to abstract 
from the amateurishness of the book’s criticisms of dialectical 
materialism, from the naiveté of its economics, from the com- 
placency of its class-unconsciousness, from its raucous bluster 
and ponderous facetiousness, will find in it a mass of valuable 
documentation on Left politics and politicians. But it is to be 
feared that for most readers the book will have little effect but 
to embitter the class-hatreds and class-conflicts it righteously 


deplores, 
V.W, 
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La LIBERTE ET LES LIBERTES DANS LA VIE SOCIALE. Semaines 
Sociales de France, Rouen, XX Xe Session, 1938. Compte 
rendu in extenso des Cours et des Conférences. (Gabalda; 
38 frs.) 


It is a great testimony to the vitality of Catholic France that 
the Semaines Sociales should continue year by year to produce 
such fruits. The present volume is devoted to an elucidation of 
the perennial, but to-day particularly actual problem of liberty in 
all its aspects : the liberty of the person in relation to the bonum 
commune and to the State; the liberty of the State in relation 
to international society ; the liberty of the Church, of the family ; 
economic liberty; the problem of leisure; liberty in education; 
and soon. Among the contributors are such well-known names 
as Duthoit, Vialatoux, Chenu, Byé, Biot. There are over 
twenty papers in all. The somewhat frightening dimensions of 
the book are redeemed by the device of giving a summary of 
each lecture. It thus forms a valuable book of reference for the 
many questions of theory and of fact which centre round the 
concept of freedom, and is therefore of great use in forming the 
mind on the central human issues which are being fought out 
in our time. 

G.V. 


Growinc Up. By A Catholic Woman Doctor. (Burns, Oates; 
Is.) 


Although this book will undoubtedly serve a very useful pur- 
pose for girls of about fifteen or sixteen, it really serves most 
to indicate a danger. For girls of this age the account of the 
sex-relationship given in it will prove clear and adequate; the 
danger is that they and those responsible for them may think 
it enough knowledge to marry on. We still need a book that will 
give really full information about every aspect of marriage and 
which will be free from the sentimentality which seems to affect 
at the very least the diction of Catholic writers on this subject. It 
is chiefly for this reason that Growing Up cannot be unreserv- 
edly recommended. The average girl is either too intelligent 
or too sophisticated to put up gladly with the manner in which 
the book is written—babies are, for instance, referred to in one 
context as ‘ lovely little treasures ’—and so to her own loss 
may miss much that is sound and excellent in it. Other things 
to which exception might be taken are the rather negative atti- 
tude of the chapter on ‘ Men-Friends,’ there is nothing to help 
or guide the girl in love or the engaged girl, the minimal ex- 
planation of the ‘ pleasurableness ’ of the sex act, the anony- 
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mity of the author which savours of the ‘ hush-hush ’ policy she 
rightly disowns. 

But the sad fact remains that we must recommend it because 
there is no alternative to suggest. It is at least sane and sound, 
and free from the vagueness of Into their Company. A step in 
the right direction. 

M.M. 


ENGLAND AND THE CONTINENT. By Carlo Scarfoglio. (Putnam ; 
7s. 6d.) 


Signor Scarfoglio has written this work with the well-timed 
object of giving the British public some idea of the historical 
role that, in the view of the Continent, England has played in 
European history since the Reformation. His main thesis is that 
the Puritan spirit incarnate in the Whig Party has always felt 
bound to interfere in the politics of Europe out of a sense of 
self-righteousness and has exercised this interference by means 
of a series of Continental coalitions which has succeeded only 
in gravely retarding the achievement of European unity. This 
interference has as its nominal occasion a desire to prevent any 
one power from establishing a European hegemony—a bogey 
which Signor Scarfoglio believes to be an illusion. ‘ Perhaps 
no continental man,’ he says, ‘ with two exceptions—Napoleon 
and myself—has been so far able, it would seem, to see the 
European continent as a whole and its interests as an indi- 
visible unity.’ This extraordinary judgment reveals the weak- 
ness of Signor Scarfoglio. Useful though it might have been 
to elaborate his original thesis, it is made suspect by the au- 
thor’s ignorance of the facts of history and repellent through 
his apparent vanity and sprightly coyness of style. The theme, 
which might have had its value in improving international un- 
derstanding, deserves a wider erudition and a more sustained 


dignity of style. 
P.U.F. 


Tuese AnrMALS OF Ours. By Aloysius Roche. (Burns Oates ; 
3s. 6d.) 

A courageous attempt to present in simple language a sound 
theology of animals, showing how Christian teaching regarding 
them avoids sentimentality and excess on the one hand, and on 
the other the indifference which these too often provoke by way 
of reaction. Among the less convincing features in the book 
is the idea that all animals before the Fall were vegetarian—St. 
Thomas’s brief but conclusive argument to the contrary, amply 
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confirmed by palazantology and zoology, is not countered (cf. 
Summa, I, xcvi. 1 ad 1). The treatment of the knotty problem 
of the implication of the animais in man’s fall is superficial : 
Marchenoir’s ideas of their share in man’s atonement (in La 
femme pauvre) deserve more serious attention from theologians 
than they have yet received: his phenomenological approach 
(‘ Haven’t you perceived that we can never know animate crea- 
tures except in their relation to other beings or things, never 
in their essence and substance? ’) suggests a line of inquiry 
which need come into no conflict with St. Thomas’s principle 
that human sin cannot affect brute nature. But perhaps we 
should not expect such deep searchings in a book for popular 
consumption. A pity, however, that the endeavour tc be ‘ popu- 
lar’ lands the author so often into facetiousness. 
V.W. 


La DoctTRINE SPIRITUELLE DE SUR ELISABETH DE LA TRINITE. 
By M. M. Philipon, O.P. (Descleé, de Brouwer ; 30 frs.) 


After a religious life of only five years in the Carmel of Dijon, 
Sceur Elisabeth died in 1906 at the age of 26. Since then 
go,000 copies of her life and writings—the Souvenirs—have been 
sold in France, and translations have appeared in a dozen lan- 
guages. Cardinal Mercier expressed the wish that the volume 
should be found on the bookshelf of every priest. 

Her spiritual doctrine was the fruit of meditation on the 
Epistles of St. Paul and the writings of St. John of the Cross, 
and of the interior teaching of the Spirit of God in long hours of 
contemplative silence. Pére Philipon has devoted much time to 
the study of her life and writings, and now gives us in most 
readable form-an account of the development of her spiritual life 
viewed in the light of the principles of Faith and theology— 
the anvi! on which the Church invariably and firmly tests the 
writings of the Saints. His work finds some parallel in Pére 
Petitot’s admirable study of the doctrine of Ste. Thérése of 
Lisieux, published some years ago. 

In a preface Pére Garrigou-Lagrange notes that one truth of 
the Faith profoundly lived suffices to lead a soul to the heights 
of sanctity. Sceur Elisabeth’s secret was that from the begin- 
ning she realized, so that it became at once the central point 
and the profound reality of her spiritual life, the truth of the 
indwelling of the Trinity in the souls of the just. Around this 
dominating doctrine the other truths which form the basis of a 
balanced spirituality grouped themselves. The author traces 
the manifest influence of the theological virtues and the Gifts, 
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but the picture which emerges is primarily that of a soul to 
whom the truths of Faith, admitted by all Christians and valued 
by few, have become living realities, as it were necessarily lead- 
ing to love and to action. 

B.O’D. 


THEOLOGIA NATURALIS, IN USUM SCHOLARUM. By B. M. Rast, 
S.J. (Herder, Freiburg im B.; RM. 4.20.) 

This is the second to be published of a series of seven text- 
books in which the Jesuit fathers of the college of Pullach, near 
Munich, plan to cover the ground of scholastic philosophy. It 
claims to be no more than a text-book, with the limitations 
which that implies, and in 246 pages the treatment of each sec- 
tion is necessarily very brief. Subtleties which are not of much 
more than historical interest are avoided or only mentioned, 
and more space is given to actual modern difficulties—the sum- 
maries of which are clear, although wider reading or fuller in- 
struction would be necessary for an understanding of these posi- 
tions. At the end of each section the author indicates relevant 
passages of the Summa Theologica or the Contra Gentiles of 
St. Thomas ; his own understanding of St. Thomas is not always 
profound. The presentation of the argument for the existence 
of God from man’s natural desire for truth and goodness is 
interesting. Scientia media is defended as being most probable, 
and the author, not finding any of the historical solutions of the 
problem of the divine concursus adequate or free from grave 
difficulties, is content to outline each of them and add a criticism 
equally brief. The Thomist doctrine is dismissed as being de- 
structive of human liberty and injurious to the sanctity of God. 
The book is well produced in the way we are accustomed to ex- 
pect of Herder text-books. 

B.O’D. 


Une RENAISSANCE FRANCAISE. Ses conditions spirituelles. Par 
le R. P. Ducattillon, O.P. (Collection * Présences.’) (Plon ; 
16 frs. 50.) 

It is customary for politicians, in times of political crisis or 
tension, to make patriotic play with the terms which denote 
spiritual values. To-day there is indeed question of spiritual 
issues in the international ferment: ‘ au fond des rivalités qui 
mettent en danger |’existence méme du continent, ce sont, beau- 
coup plus que des différends Gconomiques ou politiques, des con- 
ceptions antagonistes de la civilisation qui s’affrontent.’ But 
that makes it all the more necessary that the precise nature of 
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these spiritual values, too easily turned into slogans, should be 
recognized. Pére Ducatillon discusses them from the point of 
view of the vocation of his own country in the destiny of 
Europe: the part which spiritual values have played in its his- 
tory, the part they play to-day, the part they must play to- 
morrow ; the extent to which the fate of Europe hangs upon a 
right understanding of them to fidelity to them. To the perhaps 
more cold-blooded English reader there is a suspicion of back- 
scratching in some of the author’s remarks; there is a certain 
simplification in the confrontation of civilization with barbarism, 
in the sense that while the antagonism is there, sufficiently 
clear-cut, in the realm of the spirit, it is dangerous to leave 
out of count the other, human and very real, factors which blur 
the outline of black and white, but complete the picture. There 
are fundamental questions which are not taken very far: the 
whole problem of the resistance to violence by force, for ex- 
ample, is left in the realm of the general. On the other hand, 
the book affords a clear statement of the way in which the 
spirit is involved in the contemporary struggle, and of its réle 
in the evolution of the temporal ; and gives a salutary reminder 
of the fact, so immensely important to-day, that ‘ it is possible 
to betray the Church while setting out to be its champion.’ 


G.V. 


THe Desert Knicut. By Douglas V. Duff. (Burns, Oates; 
3s. 6d.) 


This is a rapidly moving and colourful story of Palestine and 
the desert, written in a vigorous style. Not only boys, but 
also girls with a taste for adventure will enjoy it. 


The Arab leader, Ahmet, who is in reality an English boy, 
is a courageous and attractive hero. Over the sun-baked desert, 
scorching by day, starry in the darkness, he and his band of 
fearless companions move on swift Arab horses to redress the 
wrongs of the oppressed. 


Mr. Duff has painted a fine picture of Arab life, and given us 
a charming character in Ayesha, the Sheikh’s daughter, who 
adopts Ahmet and treats him like her own son. It is also an 
interesting detail that there are still preserved carefully among 
the Arabs relics of the crusades—swords and pieces of chain 
mail taken by their ancestors from the Crusaders, six and seven 
centuries ago. The book cannot fail to please. 


J.A.Q. pu P. 
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From The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minnesota, we have 
received a number of the excellent little paper-covered pocket- 
booklets of the Popular Liturgical Library. Particularly we 
commend the form for THe Way oF THE Cross, ‘Adapted from 
an Old Latin Compilation of Liturgical and Biblical Texts.’ 
Many may like to substitute it for the customary eighteenth 
century Neapolitan form which is so often too emotionally exact- 
ing for Anglo-Saxon sincerity, Into Tuy Hanps, edited by 
Donald Attwater, T.O.S.D., gives the music and words, in 
Latin and English, for Compline (Roman) for every day of the 
week. O Savinc Victim, with a good doctrinal foreword, is 
‘An Hour of Adoration compiled from Scriptural and Liturgical 
Sources.’ 

Hague and Gill have printed, and George Coldwell, Ltd., has 
published, ‘A Biblical Anthology compiled from the Douay ver- 
sion’ of passages on THE RICH AND THE Poor’ (1s.). The 
author seems to be very class-conscious, and His sentiments 
highly inflammatory and subversive. 


Recent events have stimulated the Anglican Church Litera- 
ture Association to produce some excellent and helpful pam- 
phlets. They include THE CHRISTIAN AND THE Next War by 
E. L. Mascall, ToTALITARIANISM AND CHRISTIANITY by A, Beale 
(ad. each), ApvicE To CHRISTIANS IN TIME OF Crisis by J. V. 
Langmead Casserley (14d.), and Is CiviLisaTIon COMMITTING 
SuicIDE? (on the birth-rate) by the same (4d). 


BOCKS RECEIVED 

Burns, OATES AND WASHBOURNE : German Catholics, Robert d'Harcourt, tr. 
Reginald Dingle (7s. 6d.); Catechism Stories, A Teacher’s Aid-book to 
accompany the abbreviated Catechism, Fr. Drinkwater, Pt. I, The ‘ Our 
Father ’ (1s. 6d.); Pt. If, The Ten Commandments (2s. 6d.). 

Catnotic Sociat GuiLp (Oxford) : A Catholic’s Guide to Social and Political 
Action, C. C. Clump, S.J. (1s.). 

Cotpwet_: The Religions of Unbelief, André Bremond, S.J. (7s. 6d.); The 
Mystical Body of Christ, Fr. Friedrick Jiirgensmeier, tr. H. Gardner 
Curtis (12s.). 

Vain (Paris): Réalisme Thomiste et Critique de la Conaissance, Etienne 
Gilson (20 frs.). 


Printed for the Proprietors at the Oxonian Press, Queen Street, Oxford. 
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Catholic By-Monthly on Sacred and Secular Art. Fully Illustrated 


Patron : His Grace The Most Reverend Richard Downey 
(Archbishop of Liverpool) 


SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER 


Prinknash Abbey... by H. S. Goodhart Rendel 


Catholic Art Exhibition at 
Westminster Cathedral Hall Biographical Notes by Artists 


Art and the Public Schoolboy by Ivan Brooks, F.R.S.A. | 
Teaching Art in Schools . by Mary Dudley Short | 


Every Two Months, 6d. Yearly Subscription: 3/6 post free | 
Bound Copy Volume Il, 7/6 | 


Order from ART NOTES, 40 Eccleston Square, London. S.W. | 
and of all Booksellers 


























BLACKFRIARS SCHOOL 
LAXTON 


Near KETTERING, Northants. 
(Telephone : Duddington 202) 


The Boarding School of the English Province of the Dominican 
Order. 

Founded in 1660 by Cardinal Howard at Bornhem; transferred 
to Hinckley 1825; to Hawkesyard 1898; to Laxton 1924. 
The School aims at giving a general education which will be 
a good preparation for whatever life a boy may wish to follow 
when he leaves. 


The Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board Examinations are 
taken. 


For Prospectus apply to: 
THe ReverEND Henry St. Joun, O.P., M.A. 
Headmaster. 
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